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Vout. XLVI, No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF. 


TuHeE Sixteenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was held at the Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, New York, July 2 to July 8, 
inclusive, 1901. Thenumber of persons present, including 
both active and honorary members, was 371. Except 
on one afternoon, when there was a session after announce- 
ment had been made that none would be held, the mem- 
bers were generally constant in their attendance, not- 
withstanding the strong attractions of the Pan-American 
Exposition and Niagara Falls. The wisdom of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in allowing an intermission for the 
whole of the Fourth of July and for the afternoon and 
evening of the third, thus giving all an opportunity to visit 
the Exposition and Niagara without neglecting their duty 
to the Convention, no doubt contributed to this result. 

The Convention is greatly indebted to the directors and 
officers of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for a 
convenient place of meeting, for the opportunity to in- 
spect their skilfully planned and well equipped buildings, 


and for their nnwearied courtesy and kindness. The only 
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drawback to the arrangement was that, since not all the 
members could be accommodated with lodgings in the 
Institution, less opportunity than usual was accorded for 
social intercourse and exchange of views during the 
recesses of the Convention. 

The spirit of the Convention was harmonious and pro- 
gressive, and while some of the material presented in one 
or two of the sections was not as fresh and valuable as 
might have been desired, no one who attended all the 
sessions could fail to receive some instruction as well as 
much inspiration. The work of the Industrial Section 
is worthy of special mention as showing what can be 
accomplished by thorough and efficient preparation. 

There were good exhibits of school, kindergarten, sloyd, 
manual-training, industrial, and art work from the Chicago, 
Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Le Couteulx, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Ohio Schools, and from the Pennsylvania Home 
for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children. In the 
Minnesota building of the Exposition there was an ex- 
hibit from every department of the Minnesota School, 
and in other parts of the Exposition there were, we be- 
lieve, exhibits from some other schools which we did not 
see. It was a matter of general regret that the fine ex- 
hibit sent by the Wisconsin School was delayed on the 
way, and did not reach Buffalo in time for the Conven- 
tion. 

An interesting feature of the Convention was the pres- 
ence, with their respective teachers, of several deaf-blind 
pupils at various stages of instruction, brought to Buffalo 
through the generosity of a friend. They were Linnie 
Haguewood, with Miss Dora Donald, of the South Da- 
kota School for the Blind; Edith Thomas, Willie Eliz- 
abeth Robin, and Thomas Stringer, with Miss Edith M. 
Thurston, Miss Vina C. Badger, and Miss Helen S. 
Conley, of the Perkins Institution for the Blind; Orris 
Benson, Katie M. M’Girr, and Catharine Pedersen, with 
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Miss Myra L. Barrager and Miss Florence G. S. Smith, 
of the New York Institution for the Deaf; and Leslie 
Oren, with Miss Ada E. Lyon, of the Ohio Institution for 
the Deaf. Clarence J. Selby, a deaf-blind graduate of 
the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, and Miss Ada 
Buckles, of the Ohio Institution, Maud Safford’s teacher, 
were also present. None of these pupils were placed on 
exhibition, but a part of one of the sessions was devoted 
to the subject of their instruction, and the members had 
opportunity to become acquainted with them and their 
teachers during the recesses of the Convention. It was 
evidently a great pleasure to the deaf-blind children to 
meet one another and a large number of people who could 
converse with them readily by means of the manual alpha- 
bet; it was hard to say which they enjoyed most, this 
freedom of social intercourse, the sights of the Exposi- 
tion, or the wonders of Niagara Falls. 

The most important action taken by the Convention 
was the establishment of a teachers’ bureat to assist 
schools in obtaining teachers and teachers in obtaining 
positions ; the appointment of a committee to arrange for 
the preservation and distribution of suitable reading 
matter for young pupils, now published in the school 
papers; and the appropriation of a hundred dollars toward 
the erection of a monument to Friedrich Moritz Hill at 
Weissenfels, Germany, in 1905. 

The official Report of the Convention will be published 
in full and distributed to members as soon as practicable ; 
meanwhile we give our readers an abstract of the more 
important proceedings. 


Turspay Evenine, 2. 


The Convention was called to order by President E. M. 
GALLAUDET in the exhibition hall of the Institution. The 
Hon. GrorGe A. Lewis, President of the Board of Trustees 
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of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, delivered an 
address of welcome, in the course of which he explained 
the relation of the several schools for the deaf in New 
York to the State, and showed how, notwithstanding the 
provision of the Constitution which forbids any denomi- 
national or sectarian teaching in institutions supported by 
the State, it is yet possible to give moral and religious 
instruction in these schools in accordance with the views 
of the management and the preferences of the parents of 
the pupils. The schools are under private direction but 
are subject to State visitation and inspection. The State 
makes no general appropriation for their support but pays 
a modest sum per capita for each pupil. Thus the State 
hires private agencies to do a necessary work which under 
the Constitution it is itself incompetent to perform. 

Responses to the address of welcome were made by 
President E. M. GaLLauper in behalf of the whole Con- 
vention, by Mr. C. W. Exy of Maryland for the East, Mr. 
H. C. Hammonp of Kansas for the Central West, Dr. T. F. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. R. MAruison of Ontario for Canada, 
Mr. E. M. Goopwin of North Carolina for the South, and 
Mr. T. p’Estreua of California for the Pacific Coast. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to social 
intercourse. 


WEDNESDAY MoRNING, JULY 3. 


The meeting was called to order by President GALLAUDET, 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. Father GiLmorg, Sec- 
retary of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution. 

Mr. Frank Reap, Jr., of [llinois, and Mr. PeErctvaL 
Hawi, of Washington, D. C., were elected assistant 
secretaries. 

After various announcements, the calling of the roll of 
active members, and the appointment of Messrs. J. C. 
Baus, A. B. GREENER, J. S. Lona, J. H. CLloup, M. Mappen, 
J. C. Howarp, and A. H. Scuory as a committee to select 
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from time to time during the Convention interpreters for 
the benefit of the deaf persons present, Dr. GALLAUDET 
delivered his presidential address. He said that as the 
first meeting of the Convention was held in 1850, the 
present one might be regarded as its semi-centennial. 
During the half century the number of schools and the 
number of pupils have been multiplied more than ten fold. 
Since the last meeting of the Convention three years ago 
there has been substantial evidence of growth and im- 
provement in the erection of superior new buildings in 
Arkansas and Western Pennsylvania in place of those 
destroyed by fire, and cf additional buildings in North 
Carolina, Ohio, Michigan, Hartford, Florida, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Mt. Airy, Montana, and West Virginia, and 
in the increase of free scholarships in the College at 
Washington from sixty to one hundred. In the relative 
position of the combined system and the oral method 
there has been practically no change, the combined sys- 
tem still prevailing in a large majority of American 
schools, and the exclusively oral method not being more 
widely employed than three years ago, although the 
teacking of speech and teaching by speech are now in 
somewhat larger proportion in combined-system schools. 

He then presented the conclusions he has reached con- 
cerning methods of instruction after a careful study 
of them for more than thirty years. During the first ten 
years of is work as an educator he believed that the 
teaching of speech was of little value, but after his exten- 
sive examination of European schools in 1867 he pub- 
licly recommended “ that all pupils be afforded opportu- 
nities of acquiring speech and the power of lip-reading, 
and that, with those who evince facility in oral exercises, 
instruction shall be continued during their entire residence 
in the institution.” At the same time he came to the con- 
clusion that a large proportion of the deaf could attain 
to no more than a very imperfect utterance, and that the 
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results in the combined-system schools of Europe were 
far superior to those in the schools employing the oral 
method exclusively. This conclusion has been confirmed 
by his observations of the past thirty years, during which 
period he has made six visits to Europe, examined many 
schools for the deaf, attended congresses of instructors, 
met large numbers of educated deaf-mutes, and conferred 
with teachers and others interested. He attaches especial 
importance to the almost uniform testimony of the deaf 
educated by the oral method that for many of them the 
time spent in acquiring their imperfect utterance was 
worse than wasted. 

With respect to the proper place of the sign-language 
in the education of the deaf, while still adhering to his 
declarations of thirty years ago that the “ sign-language 
is a very dangerous thing,” and that “we have to do with 
it as little as possible,” he deprecated the quotation of 
these declarations without giving the qualifying remarks 
with which they were originally accompanied, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that in some schools the attempt to 
banish the sign-language has been carried too far. 
Signs are a natural and valuable adjunct in promoting 
mental development, while in public lectures and religious 
exercises that otherwise could not be clearly understood 
by a majority of the pupils the advantage of their use far 
overbalances any possible unfavorable influences. In 
this connection he criticised the statement made in some 
published statistics of schools that pupils are taught with 
“no sign-language,” saying that he himself had seen good 
clear “de l’Epée” signs (of which he gave some illustra- 
tions) used by teachers of these schools in the class-room 
work. 

He reviewed at some length the organization, conduct, 
composition, and action of the Paris Congress of 1900, 
and gave his reasons for concluding that the declaration 
of the Deaf Section of the Congress, supported by a 
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minority of the Hearing Section, in favor of the com- 
bined system carries more weight than that of the ma- 
jority of the Hearing Section reaffirming the Milan reso- 
lutions. In conclusion he commended to the Convention 
as a worthy watchword the motto ‘ Tradition and Prog- 
ress.” 

A number of letters of regret from absent members and 
invited guests were read by the secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Dosyns, of Mississippi, and on motion of Mr. J. N. Tare, 
of Minnesota, it was voted to send telegrams of greeting 
to Dr. P. G. Gittert, Dr. J. L. Noyes, Professor SAMUEL 
Porter, Hon. R. A. Morr, Dr. W. H. Laruam, Dr. W. H. 
Dr Morrs, and Mr. F. D. CuarKE. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the work 
of the Normal Section, under the direction of Mr. J. W. 
BuaTTner, of Texas, who, in the absence of Mr. W. A. 
CALDWELL, of California, had been appointed chairman of 
that Section. 

Mr. J. L. Smrru, of Minnesota, read a paper entitled 
“ Wing’s System and the Five-Slate System Combined.” 
He gave an outline of Wing’s system of grammatical 
symbols, which have stood the test of twenty years’ use in 
the Minnesota School.* Some of the advantages of this 
system, according to Mr. Smith, are that the symbols are 
simple, every sentence may be analyzed by them as it 
stands, they conform to the recognized principles of gram- 
matical analysis, they can be used in connection with any 
form of diagram and throughout the whole course, they 
treat sentences as made up of elements rather than words, 
they show the analogy in syntax between words and 
clauses, they indicate the different constructions possible to 
words having the same form but varying in meaning, and 
they are of service in correcting written work and in ad-. 


~*For an exposition of Wing’s system by its author, see ‘‘ Function 
Symbols,” Annals, xxx, 188-203. A few additional symbols have been 
added since that article was published. 
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vanced grammar work. Recently in the Minnesota School 
they have been combined with the five-slate system of 
teaching language, using six slates, however, and giving the 
verb and the complement separate slates and the prepo- 
sition and its object only one slate, so as to bring the two 
systems into harmony. 

Mr. TATE said the extreme simplicity of the system is 
proved by the facility with which the beginning pupils 
take hold of it. It forms a picture for the child and 
enables him to think. It is not necessary to use the 
more complicated forms in the primary classes, but they 
can be added as the ability to understand increases. 

Mr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio, said that while symbols are 
useful for analysis, it is better to give the technical terms 
of grammar for use in synthesis. 

Mr. F. W. Boorn, of Pennsylvania, asked wherein the 
Wing symbols are better than the simple figures, 1, 2, 3, 
etc., used as a matter of convenience for the subject slate, 
the object slate, etc., after the pupils have become familiar — 
with the five-slate system. 

Mr. Smira replied that the letters of the symbols con- 
vey the idea of what the grammatical elements are. 
Thus “s” stands for “subject,” “o” for “object,” ete. 
This prepares the way for the teaching of technical 
grammar. 

Mr. J. S. Lona, of Wisconsin, suggested that when it 
comes to the teaching of grammar it would be as well to 
give the word as the symbol. Meanwhile if the meaning 
of the action is understood, the symbol is not needed. 

Mr. R. H. Arwoop, of Ohio, exhibited and explained 
his “ Alpha and Omega Chart” for teaching language to 
young pupils. It includes fifteen fundamental forms of 
expression with appropriate symbols and diagrams. In 
the latter part of the course the symbols may be dropped 
and the technical terms of grammar taught. The method 
has been employed in the Ohio Institution and other 
schools with satisfactory results. 
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Mr. T. F. Fox, of New York, asked why dispense with 
the symbols at any stage of their use, since they are con- 
ceded to be a valuable aid to pupils in acquiring an 
accurate idea of sentence construction. 

Mr. C. D. Szaton, of North Dakota, said that he had 
used the Wing system and the five-slate system separately 
and in combination and found both useful. Whatever 
system may be used, everything depends upon the teacher. 

Mr. A. B. Fay, of Washington, D. C., said that he 
should be glad to see all the members of the convention 
converted to some one system, so that when students 
came to college they might all be familiar with the same 
system. It would be a convenience sometimes in the 
college to use the symbols in illustrating grammatical 
relations in teaching other languages, as Latin or French. 

Mr. Buarrner said that in the Texas School the system 
of diagrams given in the Read and Kellogg text-books are 
employed and found satisfactory. Symbols and dia- 
grams should be significant, showing as nearly as possible 
the office performed by the words or elements in the 
sentence. Figures alone do not put any picture before 
the child’s mind. Grammar should not be taught to 
primary or intermediate classes, but there comes a time 
when it should be taught, and the pupils should then be 
made familiar with the technical terms of grammar. It 
is better to use the entire word, as “subject,” than an 
abbreviation for it, as “s.” 

Mr. Booru said that the combinations of the five-slate 
system present to the eye the relations of the various 
parts of the sentence with one another as well as dia- 
grams do. 

Mr. J. E. Ray, of North Carolina, spoke of the signifi- 
cant meaning of the [Storrs’] symbols he had learned from 
the late Mr. D. C. Dudley many years ago.* He thought 
nothing could be better than these symbols. 


* These symbols are printed in the Annals, xiv, 128, and an explana- 
tion of their use is given by Professor Porter in the Annals, xiv, 41-47. 
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Mr. Dopyns said that the best way to teach language is 
to use language constantly. Grammar may be taught 
later. 

President GALLAUDET said that the use of language that 
is not understood is sometimes a stumbling block to the 
mental development of the pupil. Wordsspelled orspoken 
should be used as soon as they can be a real means of 
conveying ideas, but meanwhile the child should be al- 
lowed to express himself in a language that he under- 
stands,—the language of sigus. To use English that the 
child does not know the meaning of, so that he is tempted 
to say he understands when he does not, leads to conse- 
quences, both intellectual and moral, that are deplorable. 

Mr. Dopyns said he would teach language by using lan- 
guage, but when the language is not understood he would 
explain it by means of signs. 

Mr. E. M. Goopwin, of North Carolina, said that more 
depends upon the complete mastery of a method by the 
teacher than upon what method is used. In the North 
Carolina School the five-slate system is mastered by all 
the teachers and gives good results. 

Dr. THomas GaLuLauDET, of New York, said that the 
teacher needs the sign-language to bring out the ideas of 
deaf children, just as the human voice is needed with 
hearing children to connect ideas with words and sen- 
tences. And there is something more in life than a mere 
knowledge of the English language; there is happiness, 
which comes from the spirit of God into the inmost life ; 
we need to have lectures, debates, and services in signs 
to get hold of the personality of our deaf-mute friends 
and lead them up to something higher than a mere knowl- 
edge of the English language. 


Fripay Mornine, 5. 
The meeting was called to order by President GaLLav- 
DET, and the Rev. Tuomas B. Brrry, of Buffalo, formerly 
a teacher of the deaf, offered prayer. 
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After the reading of the minutes of the previous meetings, 
and some announcements, a session of the Kindergarten 
Section was held under the direction of Miss Mary Mc- 
CowEn, of Chicago, chairman. 

A paper, entitled “ Kitchen-garden Plays and Occupa- 
tions,” by Miss M. 8. McGii1, Directress of Kindergar- 
ten in the New York Institution, was read. Miss 
McGill said that the aim of the kindergarten is to 
make the child’s interest the starting point in his 
education. It was observed in the Fanwood kinder- 
garten that, when the children were building with the 
gift forms, their favorite representations were the uten- 
sils of their homes or the school, and that they de- 
lighted in imitating the home activities. Consequently 
kitchen-garden occupations and plays with suitable fur- 
niture were introduced, and the results have been satis- 
factory. The occupations given are appropriate to the 
days of the week; on Monday, for instance, washing. 
All conversation is by speech and speech reading. The 
first pupils who understand the teacher’s directions are 
allowed to execute them. Ironing, setting the table, wait- 
ing on the table (regarded as a high privilege) while the 
others eat imaginary viands, sweeping, dusting, sewing, 
visiting with doll babies, holding an afternoon tea, going 
on an imaginary picnic, all arouse interest, cultivate 
observation, invention, attention, imagination, habits of 
neatness and accuracy, give practice in speech and speech 
reading, and teach new words and forms of language. 
Small books prepared by the teacher containing the lan- 
guage used in the occupations are an aid in reviewing 
the work of the year, aud are taken home at its close to 
give the parents some insight into the work of the depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Z. F. Wesrerveit, of Rochester, N. Y., said the 
purpose of the kindergarten is to develop the children’s 
minds, to interest them in language use, to teach them to 
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govern themselves, and to occupy their hands. It works 
a transformation in their minds and characters. They 
learn to ask questions. Language is all the time flowing in 
uponthem. They donotunderstand every word the teacher 
spells, but they get the general idea and learn language 
by seeing it spelled as hearing children do by hearing it. 
In Rochester the older children are constantly teach- 
ing the younger ones, both in and out of school. The 
children spell to one another with a rapid wriggling of the 
fingers, formiug incomplete words, which Dr. Westervelt 
cannot understand, but which the pupils themselves do 
understand. The little children see their names in the 
school paper and want to know what is said about them; 
some older child explains it to them, and then the little 
ones hold the paper and wriggle their own fingers. In 
time this finger-spelling while reading ceases, and they 
come to read with their vocal organs. The pupils are 
taught articulation from the first, but for intercourse dur- 
ing the early years they depend upon the hand. In the 
advanced classes a considerable portion of the exercises 
are conducted through speech and intercourse between 
older pupils and hearing persons is through speech. 

Mr. MicnarL AnaGnos, Director of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, Boston, Mass., spoke of the great 
benefit the kindergarten is to blind children. It is the 
foundation of the whole system of their education. It 
gives them an idea of form, develops creative power, and, 
combined with manual training, helps their work in every 
way. Pupils who cannot learn to write and read are put 
into the manual training class, and after they have acquired 
the power to use their hands they readily learn to write 
andtoread. There is nothing better for defective children 
than the kindergarten, no matter whether their defect is 
in one sense or another or whether it is in the funda- 
mental sense, the mind. 

Mr. Jones said that the era of most rapid progress in 
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the child’s life is from birth until two years of age, be- 
cause at that age it receives the most attention from its 
parents and friends; then perhaps a second child comes ; 


the first is put aside and does not make so much progress 
from the age of two to six; so the kindergarten takes care 
of children during that period. In kindergartens for the 
deaf, children learn to be attentive, to observe, to walk 
properly, and to do industrial work. In the Ohio Insti- 
tution, where the term of instruction is restricted to twelve 
years, complete kindergarten work is not done, but there 
is a kindergarten and it is found helpful. 

Mr. J. W. Switer, of Wisconsin, said that the utility of 
the kindergarten is due largely to the fact that familiar 
things already known at home are presented. The im- 
pressions made by the first teacher the child has are the 
most lasting ; kindergarten methods may also be used to 
some extent in more advanced classes. The dull pupils 
especially need this instruction. 

Mr. W. K. Arco, of Colorado, said that it is better to 
have no kindergarten than to havea poor one. The 
children taught in a poor kindergarten do not learn to 
realize that work is a part of the business of life. Another 
practical difficulty with the kindergarten in our schools 
for the deaf is that it places the child of four years of age 
in the same community with the boy of twenty-one. Un- 
less there is some means of separating these classes, and 
in most schools there is not, it is better not to receive 
pupils under seven years of age. 

Mr. Urren E. Reap, of Indiana, asked whether the 
habits of play formed in the kindergarten do not spoil 
children for the first-grade work; whether pupils who 
come into the first grade directly from their homes do 
not do better work than those who come from the kinder- 
garten. 

Miss AGNES STEINKE, of Wisconsin, described the kin- 
dergarten work in German schools she has visited. In 
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the kindergarten at Plauen, connected with the Dresden 
school, pupils of any age who are not able to enter the 
regular school are received. The work done there seemed 
wonderful to Miss Steinke, but when she went to the 
school at Dresden the teachers said they would rather 
have pupils come to them directly from their homes than 
from the kindergarten. Perhaps that is because the kin- 
dergarten has older pupils who take up the time that 
should be given to the younger. In Berlin there is a 
private kindergarten, and when its pupils are transferred 
to the Royal Institution they are generally the leaders in 
their class. 

Miss Mary E. Scurerz, of Minnesota, said the kinder- 
garten overcomes a certain dreaminess and absent-mind- 
edness in the younger children, allays irritability, and 
improves the disposition. 

Mr. Ray expressed his agreement with Mr. Argo that a 
poor kindergarten is not better than no kindergarten at 
all, but said this fact ought not to discourage us. We 
should work toward a high ideal. With good teachers 
fairly good kindergartens will be found practicable, even 
in the poorer schools. In reply to Mr, Read’s question 
quoted above, he said that the child who has been in the 
kindergarten does the best work afterwards in every de- 
partment of the school. 

Dr. J. C. Gorpon, of Illinois, said the word kindergar- 
ten suggests different ideas to different persons. In the 
Illinois Institution there is a large department sometimes 
called the kindergarten, but he prefers to call it the sub- 
primary department. Some teachers in the other depart- 
ments say they would rather have the children begin in 
the primary department than in the sub-primary. They 
overlook the good work this department does in teaching 
the children self-denial, self-control, politeness, and how to 
live with others, as well as the mental development it 
promotes. 
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Miss McCowen said that the same criticism of the kin- 
dergarten that bad been made in this discussion had been 
made of kindergartens for hearing children during the 
past ten years, but the kindergarten is a thousand times 
stronger to-day than it was ten years ago, and it is con- 
tinually growing in favor with the most thoughtful edu- 
cators. If it is so good for hearing children it must be 
good for deaf children. Its especial value for deaf chil- 
dren, however, is in its interpretation to them of life. The 
little deaf child is encased in a sort of shell and the kin- 
dergarten opens the world to him. It is a mistake to 
think that the kindergarten is nothing but play. Even 
poor kindergartners, if they are open to suggestion, are 
growing; if there are not enough well-trained kindergart- 
ners, let those who want to be kindergartners work, and 
there will be good results. The special qualifications of 
a kindergartner for the deaf are a sympathetic insight, 
-readiness to meet the lowest need of the child, capacity 
to adapt herself to all circumstances, and power to pre- 
sent the work in an artistic manner. The materials de- 
scribed by Froebel are not the only materials to be used. 
The child’s surroundings should be considered. The 
child that lives in a mining district should work along 
different lines from the one in an agricultural district. 
The child that never saw anything but prairies should 
begin at a different point from the one surrounded by 
hills and mountains. 

Mr. Tare said that for little children there is no place 
like home. It is an objection to the pure kindergarten in 
schools for the deaf that it takes them away from their 
homes. But when children are received at seven or eight 


years of age, while the pure kindergarten is not desira- 
ble, kindergarten work may be introduced for part of the 
day and the other part devoted to literary work. 

A session of the Oral Section was then held under the 
direction of Dr. J. C. Gorpon,chairman. He stated that 
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earnest efforts had been made by means of circulars and 
correspondence to arrange a profitable programme for the 
Oral Section, but that few favorable responses had been 
received. He regretted especially that the expert teacher 
who was expected from the Horace Mann School to meet 
teachers and explain difficulties in the technique of speech 
was not present. He said he did not know just how to 
explain the indifference with which the efforts in be- 
half of the Oral Section had been received, but as in the 
life of boys and girls there are periods of apparent list- 
lessness and inactivity, which are really the periods of the 
greatest growth, so it may be that in our schools more 
children are now being taught speech and by speech than 
ever before; that they are learning to speak better; that 
there are more thoroughly trained oral teachers, and that 
this quiet period is really a period of great growth and 
progress. He hoped and believed that this was the case. 
As another reason why there had been no responses to 
the request for material for this Section, he referred to the 
hard work teachers have been doing during the year, and 
in this connection he paid a warm tribute to the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of teachers of the deaf. 

Mr. Warren Ropinson, of Delavan, asked which is the 
more important, practice in speech or in lip-reading. 

President GALLAUDET answered the question by men- 
tioning the little boy at the dinner table who, when asked 
whether he would have pie or pudding, said he would 
have both. 

The session of the Oral Section having been closed, 
President GALLAUDET resumed the chair. He announced 
that a handsome gavel, made in the shop of the Michigan 
School, had been presented to the Convention by Mr. F. 
D. CLARKE. 

Mr. E. M. Goopwin, of North Carolina, presented an 
invitation from the directors of the North Carolina School 
to hold the next meeting of the Convention at Morgan- 
ton, N.C. Mr. Ray seconded the invitation. 
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Dr. WESTERVELT addressed the Convention briefly upon 
“The Rochester Method.” In the Rochester school man- 
ual spelling is the means of intercourse between teachers 
and pupils, and of chapel and other general exercises. 
The teachers learn to use the alphabet accurately and 
rapidly, speaking the words as they spell them. In the 
recitations one pupil translates orally what another spells. 
The school is practically an oral school with a manual- 
spelling basis. Signs are not used by any of the pupils. 
When children familiar with the sign-language enter the 
school they are quickly taught English words for all the 
signs they know, and they no longer use the signs. The 
method is very successful with dull pupils; it seems to 
lift them out of their dullness. The ability to spell gives 
them ability to read, and reading gives them access to 
newspapers and books. 

President GALLAUDET quoted a graduate of the Roches- 
ter School, who afterwards attended the College at Wash- 
ington and became a teacher, as saying he felt he had 
incurred a distinct loss in the early development of his 
intellectual powers from having been denied the use of 
the sign language; and that in many cases the lectures 
and public exercises given in the school by the manual 
alphabet were not understood by the pupils. 

Dr. WESTERVELY said the graduate referred to was a 
semi-mute; he had always seemed to understand what 
was said in chapel and the school-room reasonably well, 
and had been able to write a good report of it. He then 
described a brief lecture on an abstruse subject that he 
had seen given in signs in another school ; the signs were 
very beautiful, but the pupils could not write it out nor 
even repeat it in signs. In the Rochester School the 
pupils are always able to reproduce in writing the lecture 
of the previous Sunday. 

Mr. Ray asked Dr. Westervelt how rapidly he spelled 
to his pupils, 


‘er 
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Dr. WESTERVELT said he could spell as fast as he could 
think. When addressing the pupils he could easily spell 
at the rate of eighty or a hundred words a minute, and if 
he were spelling something he had committed to memory, - 
as a psalm, it would be difficult to do it at a slower rate 
than two hundred words a minute. The pupils can read 
anything as rapidly as it can be spelled. 

Mr. J. T. Rucker, of West Virginia, raised the psy- 
chological question whether the deaf taught by the man- 
ual alphabet can really think in words in the same way 
that hearing people do to whom words appeal through the 
auditory nerve. As to reproducing a lecture or sermon 
given in signs, there are comparatively few hearing people 
who can repeat more than the text of a sermon they have 
heard. 

Dr. WESTERVELT replied that perhaps the pupils in his 
school do not think just as a hearing person does, but 
they think in words, and after they have acquired speech 
they think in spoken words. In answer to various ques- 
tions he said that all the pupils, old and young, attend 
the chapel exercises; that the little children understand 
a good deal of the chapel talk ; that he can spell four or 
five hours in a day without weariness; and that, if the 
light is good and the conditions favorable, the pupils are 
no more wearied by watching spelling than hearing people 
are by listening to speech. In response to a request from 
Mr. Maruison for a specimen of manual spelling at the 
rate of two hundred words a minute, to see how well it 
could be understood by the audience, he spelled the Lord’s 
Prayer, which contains seventy-one words. The spelling 
was clear; the time consumed was fifty-five seconds. 


Fripay AFTERNOON. 


President GALLAUDET was in the chair. Telegrams 
from Judge Mort, Dr. De Morres, Dr. Gintert, and Dr. 
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Noyes, in reply to the messages of greeting sent them by 
the Convention, were read. 

The report of the Standing Executive Committee was 
read and approved. The Committee reported that the 
Proceedings of the last meeting of the Convention have 
been published by Congress, and bound copies distributed 
to members and to public libraries in the United States 
and Europe. They expressed regret that no local meet- 
ings of the Convention have been held in the interval 
between general meetings. The receipts of the Conven- 
tion, including $201.16 on hand at the last meeting, had 
been $990.90, and the expenditures $188.38, leaving a 
balance on hand of $802.52. Invitations for the next 
meeting had been received from the officers of the 
Michigan and North Carolina Schools. 

The report of the Committee on Necrology, Mr. L. M. 
Larson, Chairman, was read. It reported that Isaac 
Lewis Peer, D. C. Duprey, Bensamin Taxpor, G. L. 
‘Wyckorr, THomas Orricerk, WILLIAM GLENN, D. E. Sraur- 
FER, JosEPH Mount, J. H. Brown, S. C. Bricur, J. J. 
Bucuanan, Z. W. Haynes, Frank Bricat, J. H. McFar- 
LAND, D. J. McKituop, C. W. Van Tasset, W. N. Sparrow, 
R. H. Drovent, C. SWEET, 
Anna ALLEN, PHorBE Wricut, Mary 
Emtty D. Jonnson, Emma D. Branson, Mrs. L. C. Tuck, 
Luann C. Rice, M. Devine, M. C. LELAND, Jessa- 
MINE W. Ourp, CARRIE CoLEMAN, FLORENCE HEIZER, JESSIE 
Huntineton, Mary Grant, ELEANor Rickey, and 
BLANCHARD had died since the last meeting of the Con- 
vention, and requested that if there were other names to 
be included they should be given to the Committee with 
proper obituary notices before the publication of the 
Report.* 


* Other names that should be included are those of Wriu1am E. CLARKE, 
Roserr P. Rogers, ADAM STeETTNER, Emma L. Puympton, Appie B. Fav- 
BION, and W. KEELER. 
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Mr. H. W. Roruert, of Iowa, offered the following 
resolution, with the explanation that the object proposed 
was to assist schools in obtaining teachers and teachers 
in obtaining positions. The resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That at the office of the Secretary of this association, and 
under the direction of said Secretary, there shall be established a bureau 
of information for the benefit of members of the association. All ex- 
penses connected with said bureau, after having been properly audited 


by the Executive Committee, shall be paid in the same manner as other 
expenses are paid. 


The Convention then proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers for the next three years. The election resulted as 
follows : 

President. Dr. E. M. GatuauveEt, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President. J. W. SwitEr, of Wisconsin. 

Secretary. J. R. Dopyns, of Mississippi. 

Treasurer. J. L. Smiru, of Minnesota. 

Directors. W. K. Arao, of Colorado, Mrs. J. C. Batis, 
of Ontario, and J. W. Buarrner, of Texas. 

Chairmen of Committees. For the Normal Section, 
J. W. Jonss, of Ohio; for the Oral Section, E. A. Gruver, 
of New York; for the Auricular Section, E. H. Currier, 
of New York; for the Kindergarten Section, Miss Mary 
McCowen, of Chicago; for the Industrial Section, War- 
REN Rosrnson, of Wisconsin; for the Art Section, Ernest 
Zeww, of Ohio; for the Eastern Local Committee, W. N. 
Burt, of Western Pennsylvania; for the Western Local 
Committee, H. C. Hammonp, of Kansas; for the Southern 
Local Committee, W. O. Connor, of Georgia. 


_Fripay EveEninG. 


Mr. Switer, Vice-President, was in the chair. 

A paper on “The Cultivation of the Reading Habit,” 
by Mr. Linnzus Roserts, of Western Pennsylvania, was 
read. The teacher has no more important duty than the 
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enlarging of the pupil’s horizon by placing at his com- 
mand for future life the companionship of good books. 
For this there must be an early beginning and a persist- 
ent continuing. If the pupil does not like to read he 
must be led to like it. A portion of each school day 
should be devoted exclusively to teaching pupils how to 
read. The first reading lessons should be the language 
lessons of the schoolroom, prepared by the teacher on 
subjects with which the class is familiar. Near the close 
of the year these exercises may be put into book form at 
the Institution Press and come to the pupils as the 
* Vacation Reader.” In the intermediate classes teachers 
and pupils may read together, the pupils making lists of 
words not clearly understood, which, together with histori - 
cal and other allusions and all obscure passages, are after- 
wards explained. Pupils should learn what sentences as 
a whole mean with little regard to words as such. The 
paper closed with a list of desirable books for school 
reading. 

Mr. Burt said that in the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution books are supplied to the pupils from the Car- 
negie Library in Pittsburg. A teacher makes out a list 
of whatever books he wants—it may be from fifty to five 
hundred—hands it to the librarian, and the next day the 
books are brought and remain as long as desired. 

Mr. Goopwin said that in the North Carolina School a 
supplemental library is arranged for each grade, and ‘he 
pupils of that grade have free access to the books with- 
out having to apply to the teacher. Whenever they have 
a spare moment in school or out of it they take upa 
book. During the past year each child has read on an 
average as many as ten books. 

Mr. Crayron Wentz, of Oregon, requested superin- 
tendents to send out catalogues of their books to assist 
others in selecting libraries. 

Mr. D’EstrELLa said that in the California Institution 
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the librarian gives out books three times a week. About 
twenty-five per cent of the pupils enjoy reading. 

Dr. WESTERVELT said that at Rochester the children 
learn to read quickly with the aid of manual spelling. 
The teacher devotes some time every day to teaching them 
how to read. She reads with them by spelling and ex- 
plains what they do not understand. Inthe higher classes 
pupils do a good deal of independent reading and must 
tell what they have read and answer questions about it. 
If the book is difficult the teacher sometimes gives them 
the story in simple language beforehand. The library is 
open every evening for the pupils to draw books. 

A session of the Auricular Section was then held under 
the direction of Mr. E. H. Currier, of New York, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Currier addressed the Convention on “The 
Akoulalion,” and exhibited the instrument. He said 
that in one case a pupil deaf from six years of age, 
who had never responded to attempts to make him 
hear, recognized with the aid of this instrument on 
the second trial the mooing of a cow, the crowing of 
a rooster, and the barking of a dog, as recorded on the 
cylinder of a graphophone. In most cases, however, long, 
systematic practice is necessary to enable a pupil to com- 
prehend a spoken sentence. Even where there is no prac- 
tical result in the way of hearing, the excitement of the 
mentality from the effort to hear is of value. He also 
read a paper entitled “ Résumé of Experiments, Observa- 
tions, and Training in Aural Development as Practiced at 
the New York Institution.” In the earliest efforts to in- 
struct the deaf in that Institution the prominent idea was 
not so much intellectual training as the conferring of actual 
speech and hearing. Dr. Samuel Akerly made experi- 
ments in this direction for several years, and the hearing 
of several pupils was reported as improved. Under Dr. 
H. P. Peet less attention was paid to auricular training, 
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but it was not entirely neglected. Under Dr. I. L. Peet 
the hearing of the pupils was tested, and the audiphone, 
the dentaphone, the electrophone, Currier’s duplex ear- 
piece, and Currier’s conico-cylindrical ear-tube were ex- 
perimented with, the two last-named proving especially 
valuable.* Since Mr. Currier has been at the head of the 
Institution experiments have also been made with the 
dentihydran and the akoulalion. During the past year 
fifteen pupils have been taught through the ear, in some 
cases without instrumental aid. Several pupils have been 
so far improved in hearing as to permit their attendance 
at common schools; one was able to enlist in the army. 
In some cases otherwise hopeless the akoulalion has 
proved helpful. 

At this point experiments with the akoulalion brought 
by Mr. Currier were made by several of the deaf persons 
present. They were not especially successful, but Mr. 
Currier explained that in order to accomplish valuable 
results the teacher must be behind the instrument and 
must be behind it for a long time. 

Dr. Max Katsrr, of Buffalo, expressed the opinion that 
in most cases just as good results can be produced with 
the human voice alone as with the akoulalion or other 
instruments. 


SaturDAY Mornina, 6. 


President GALLAUDET occupied the chair. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Job Turner, and the 
minutes of Friday’s meetings were read and approved. 

A session of the Normal Section was then held under 
the direction of Mr. Buarrner, chairman. 

Miss Carouine R. Siru, of Pennsylvania, read a paper 
entitled, “ First Two Years’ Work in Geography.” The 
paper is published in full elsewhere in the present num- 
ber of the Annals. 


*See the Annals, xxx, 285-287. 
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Mr. W. O. Connor, of Georgia, said that in teaching 
geography the map should always be placed on a table 
with the top towards the north side of the room; other- 
wise the pupils would never have a clear idea of the 
subject. 

Mr. W. A. Bow .es, of Virginia, thought the map might 
first be placed on a table with the top to the north, but 
afterwards hung on the wall with the explanation that it 
was so placed for convenience. 

Miss Samira said that if the compass and the diagrams 
described in her paper had first been thoroughly mastered 
there would be no trouble with the points of the compass 
on the map. 

Mr. of Pennsylvania, and the teachers 
of the deaf-blind then took seats on the stage, and 
Mr. WADE introduced the subject of the education of the 
deaf-blind in a brief address. He said that the only dif- 
ference between the instruction of the deaf and the deaf- 
blind is that with the former the sense of sight is used, 
and with the latter the sense of touch. No special expe- 
rience is necessary. Teachers of the deaf are the best 
teachers of the deaf-blind ; communication is the first need. 
Some of these teachers used signs first and then the man- 
ual alphabet; some used the manual alphabet without 
signs. In the results no difference can be detected. 

A general conversation followed, the members of the 
Convention asking questions and Mr. Wade and the 
teachers of the deaf-blind answering. It appeared from 
this conversation that some of the teachers in spelling to 
their pupils hold the hand in one position and others in 
another ; that most of them at first required the pupil to 
repeat the spelling of the words given them ; that speech 
and speech-reading were readily learned by placing the 
hand on the vocal organs, but that the manual alphabet 
was the preferable means of communication ; and that a 
national institution for the deaf-blind would not be desi- 


I 


THE DEAF-BLIND AND THEIR FRIEND AT BUFFALO. 


W.E. Rosry. L. Hacuewoop. E. THomas. T. Strincer. O. BENson. 
L. Oren. W. Wane. H.A. C. Pepersen. K. M. M’Grrr. 


Mr. A. L. Pach, of Pach Bros., New York, who has taken the conven- 
tion pictures for many years, made an exceilent photograph of the deaf- 
blind and their teachers at Buffalo, which we hoped to reproduce here: 
but two of the teachers objected. Mr. Pach has therefore ingeniously 
worked part of the group into a ‘ made up” picture, which shows the 
faces well but does not represent the relative height of the figures 
quite accurately. Elizabeth Robin and Edith Thomas are not 
really as tall as they appear in the picture, and Linnie Haguewood is not 
so short. Helen Keller was not at Buffalo; her likeness was taken from 
a group made at Chautauqua, in 1894. 
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rable. Miss Povutsson, of Boston, laid especial stress 
upon the importance of having the pupil at first repeat 
what was given, in order that he might not only receive 
impressions but have a means of expression. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. WapE was passed unani- 
mously. 2 

After a short recess, during which the Convention was 
photographed, the session of the Normal Section was 
resumed. 

Mrs. J. C. Bais, of Ontario, read a paper entitled 
“Stories.” Stories awaken interest, stimulate thought, 
teach language, and give material for conversation. Some 
arrangement should be made by which children’s stories 
now published in the school papers may be bound and 
preserved and made available for all the schools. 

After considerable discussion it was voted that a com- 
mittee should be appointed, with Mrs. Bais as chairman, 
to arrange for the preservation and distribution of read- 
ing matter for pupils. 

Professor PerctvaL Hat, of Washington, D. C., read a 
paper entitled “ Preparation for College.” Preparation 
for college, for most of the deaf, means preparation for 
Gallaudet. While many come well prepared, some show 
defects. Most of the failures occur during the first year 
of college life. Students are prepared to pass the entrance 
examinations but not to go through college. The best 
financial preparation is a well taught trade. Preparation 
in morals should aim at strength of character. Training 
in manners should include the habits of polite society. 
Physical preparation should be given by gymnastics and 
out-door sports, and instruction in the common rules of 
health. Mental preparation should lay stress upon the 
comprehension of language, practice in the use of English, 
and training in independent reasoning. Every school 
ought to aim, as Ohio does, to fit its pupils through its 
regular work for the Freshman class. 
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A discussion of Professor Hall’s paper by Mr. S. G. 
Davipson, of Pennsylvania, was read. Professor Hall’s 
suggestions concerning the defects of our school work in 
preparation for college apply equally to its defects in the 
preparation for life. A good command of language, 
knowledge of fundamental facts, good health, morals, and 
character are essential to success in any walk of life. ‘The 
college by its tests demonstrates the strength and weak- 
ness of our systems of education, and fixes a standard at 
which all schools should aim whether their pupils expect to 
pursue a higher education or not. Failures in life, as 
failures in college, are mostly due to lack of character 
development. Many of the deaf are too passive; they 
lack the desire for improvement, and moral and intellec- 
tual vigor. Something should be done in our schools to 
make less sudden the transition from the irresponsible de- 
pendence of the pupil in school to his freedom in college 
and in life. 

President GALLAUDET said that it is an advantage to the 
character of college students to have to provide by their 
own exertions for their travelling expenses, clothing, books, 
and incidental expenses. He expressed pleasure at the 
preparation for the Freshman class given by the Ohio 
Institution, and hoped that through better preparation in 
the schools it might be possible ere long to raise the 
standard of admission and of graduation in the college. 

Mr. Jones said that the strengthening of the school 
work could be accomplished only by strengthening the 
teaching force. The best course of study in the hands of 
a weak teacher is a failure. 

Mr. Goopwin urged the importance of laying a good 
foundation in the primary work. 

A paper by Mr. G. W. Vepirz, of Colorado, entitled 
“Arithmetic,” was read. Arithmetic was formerly taught 
as a science of figures rather than a science of numbers, 
and only those pupils gifted with a bent for mathematics 
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succeeded. Since the principles of the kindergarten have 
been applied to arithmetic, the results aimed at have been 
attained without the soul-deadening effects of the old 
method. The series of arithmetics by John T. Prince, 
published by Ginn & Co., is the best, but it is not exactly 
what is needed for our schools for the deaf. It would be 
well for the Convention to appoint a committee to prepare 
a series of text-books embodying the principles of Prince’s 
and taking the same place in arithmetic that Miss Sweet’s 
series does in language. 


SaruRDAY AFTERNOON. 


A session of the Normal Section under the direction of 
Mr. BLATTNER was held. 

Mr. E. P. Crarxe, of New York, read a paper entitled 
“Special Text-books.” He quoted from and commended 
the series of articles on “ Text-books,” by J. Scott Hut- 
ton, published in the Annals, vols. xiv and xv, and urged 


the importance of special text-books for the deaf. With- 
out them about one-fifth of the term of instruction is 
wasted in the mere writing out and copying of lessons by 
teacher and pupils. 

Mr. H. C. Hamnonp, of Kansas, said that the condition 
of things has been somewhat improved since Mr. Hut- 
ton’s time by the invention of copying machines and 
typewriters and the introduction of the printing press into 
our schools. 

Mr. SwiLer said that the conditions are further modi- 
fied by the great improvement that has been made in ele- 
mentary text-books for common schools, many of which 
are suitable for use in schools for the deaf. 

Mr. F. W. Booru, of Pennsylvania, read a paper en- 
titled “Work Preliminary to the Teaching of Notation 
and Numeration of Figures.” The deaf child, in his lack 
of number expression, lacks number thoughts. The order 
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of teaching should be first numbers or quantities pre- 
sented as experiences, then their names used with the 
greatest possible frequency, and finally figures. Figures 
are a great economy and convenience, but they are not a 
necessity, and they should be final knowledge rather than 
first knowledge with our pupils, as they have been in the 
development of the human race. Until they have become 
the language of the deaf child’s arithmetical thinking and 
reasoning they are meaningless. There is danger that 
deaf pupils may learn figures readily and perform opera- 
tions with them skilfully, while their work has no meaning 
or purpose. A full view of the whole field of decimal 
counting and measuring (not confined to small numbers) 
should be given before figures are taught. As soon as 
the quantities and their names are known, figures may be 
introduced to symbolize them. 

Mr. Warren Roprnson, of Wisconsin, asked Mr. Booth 
whether he would teach children the multiplication and 
division tables before they do work of that kind. 

Mr. Booru said, No; he would teach those tables thor- 
oughly, but first he would give the children the primary 
language of arithmetic, which is numeration and notation. 

Miss E. J. Israrn, of Kansas, asked whether he would 
begin by teaching children to count. 

Mr. Booru said, Yes; but he would not teach them to 
count “ one, two, three, four,” etc.; he would teach “ four,” 
etc., presenting the numbers as aggregations. 

Mr. J. W. Switer, of Wisconsin, read a paper entitled 
“Character: How Best to Secure its Growth in Children.” 
Character is susceptible of that education which training, 
observation, and imitation produce. If we would make 
strong characters of children, we must not only over- 
come evil tendencies in them, but we must overcome the 
same tendencies in ourselves. Self-control, patience, 
gentleness, kindness, and a consistent life count for more 
than precepts. School life, if properly directed, with its 
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stimulus of rivalry, inspiration of numbers, and its games 
and sports is more favorable to the development of 
character than education under private instruction or in 
asmall community. Temptation to deceit and dishonesty 
should be removed from children as far as possible until 
their habits are well established. Truthfulness should 
continually be exalted. Teachers should not do for pupils 
what they can do for themselves. Sarcasm should be 
used sparingly. 

Mr. J. E. Ray, of North Carolina, and Mr. Frank Reap, 
Jr., of Illinois, reinforced what Mr. Swiler had said con- 
cerning the importance of example in the formation of 
character, and Mr. H. C. Hammonp, of Kansas, and the 
Rev. Dr. THomas GaLLauPEt, of New York, spoke of the 
great encouragement that teachers of the deaf feel when 
they meet in after life pupils who have developed noble 
characters. 

On Saturday evening a complimentary concert was 


given for the pleasure of the Convention by some friends 
of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution. One of the 
singers, a gentleman named Sicard, is a great-grand- 


nephew of the Abbé Sicard. 


Sunpay AFTERNOON, JULY 7. 


The Rev. James H, Croup, of St. Louis, presided. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. D. E. Moyay, of Balti- 
more, and the hymn “ Lead, Kindly Light” was given in 
signs by Mrs. J. M. Srewart, of Michigan, while Mrs. T. 
P. CLarkE and Miss AnDREws, of Michigan, sang it. 

Mr. SwIiter by request read again the paper on ‘‘ Char- 
acter,” which had been read on Saturday afternoon. 

The general subject assigned for discussion was “Sun- 
day Observance at Our Institutions.” 

Mr. J. R. Dopyns, of Mississippi, spoke on ‘ The Ideal 
Order of the Day.” While teachers should not do too 
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much work on Sunday, they should do enough to leave 
an impress on the souls of the children. The superin- 
tendent should give a lecture in the chapel, and the teach- 
ers should conduct a Sunday-school. The pupils should 
study lessons and recite them in the afternoon, and 
should have some leisure time for reading and rest. 

Mr. Wits Husparp, of Michigan, spoke of the value 
of the Christian Endeavor meetings on Sunday evening. 
In Michigan attendance is voluntary, and the meetings 
are conducted by the pupils themselves. 

Mr. W. K. Arco, of Colorado, thought it desirable to 
have the Sunday-school in the morning so that teachers, 
except the one who lectures, may be free in the afternoon. 
Sunday evening is a good time for the pupils to read the 
school papers. 

Mrs. J. C. Batis, of Ontario, spoke on “ Moral Instruc- 
tion.” Children who have been under good influences at 
home give no trouble at school. Few deaf children are 
bad. A moral teacher has a moral class, and a moral 
superintendent has moral teachers. The children are 
impressionable and trust the teacher implicitly. We 
must be careful in our Bible teaching; the children are 
apt to take everything literally. 

Mr. E. M. Goopwiy, of North Carolina, said that deaf 
teachers, by their voluntary teaching and influence among 
the pupils, exert an influence for good over them and give 
them moral instruction that is beyond the power of hear- 
ing teachers. 

Mr. Urren E. Reap, of Indiana, spoke of “ Religious 
Instruction.” Few of the deaf when they leave school 
know much of the. Bible. Every pupil should have a 
Bible and should learn its books in order and know some- 
thing of their authors and contents. To young pupils 
Bible stories may be told in pantomime, and afterwards 
written out in simple language and learned. 

Miss AGNES STEINKE, of Wisconsin, asked whether Mr. 
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Read would merely teach the story or whether he would 
derive moral lessons from it. 

Mr. Reap replied that with young children the story is 
the main thing, the object being to familiarize them with 
the Bible narrative. 

Mr. Arco said that our deaf pupils often seem not to 
comprehend the magnitude of such offenses as lying and 
stealing. In the hearing world one resents being called a 
liar or a thief, but our pupils do not. We should impress 
upon them the enormity of such offenses. 

Mr. JoneEs expressed the opinion that the deaf are not 
really lacking in their perceptions of evil. If they seem 
so in not resenting charges it is because the institution 
life is like the family life ; brothers and sisters do not 
mind such charges coming from one another. 

Mr. J. W. Micuaets, of Arkansas, spoke on “ Chapel 
Services.” In the Arkansas Institute the daily services 
are usually conducted by the Superintendent and last for 
twenty minutes. Pupils must write a report of the talk 
given. On Sundays the teachers take turns in lecturing. 

Mr. Goopwin asked in how many schools lady teachers 
take turns in conducting chapel exercises. The answer 
came from the audience that they do so in Illinois, Iowa, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BuaTrner spoke on “The Improvement of Sunday 
Leisure Hours.” What is leisure time and what is work 
time? Is the Sunday-school work? Is reading work? 
There should be some labor, some leisure, and some recrea- 
tion of a certain kind. The children should have some 
time when they can do as they please. 

Mr. SwiLer said that Sunday is the day when the super- 
intendent can do his best work with the children and 
come closest to their hearts. 

Mr. Hupparp said pupils should be encouraged to 
write home letters (not business letters) on Sunday. 

Dr. Gorpon said that no single influence is so impor- 
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tant as Sunday letter-writing. It awakens and continues 
home ties and filial duties, and from the home relation- 
ships thus strengthened will grow higher relationships. 

Mr. Micuarets spoke on “Auxiliary Societies.” In 
Arkansas there is a good Christian Endeavor Society 
under the supervision of two teachers. Pupils are more 
interested in its meetings than in the chapel lectures. 

Mr. Goopwin said that the best results in the North 
Carolina School are produced by the Christian Endeavor 
Society under the direction of deaf teachers. 

Mr. J. N. Tare, of Minnesota, said that the Christian 
Endeavor Society may be fruitful of good and fruitful of 
evil. Its management should not be left to pupils. 

Mr. Moy.an gave “ Nearer, my God, to Thee ” in signs, 
while it was sung by Mrs. CLarKE and Miss ANDREWS, and 
the Rev. Jos Turner offered prayer and pronounced the 
benediction. 

Monpay Mornine, 8. 


President GALLAUDET was in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by Mr. J. W. Jongs, of Ohio. The minutes of 
Saturday’s and Sunday’s meetings were read and approved. 

The standing committees were announced as follows: 

Normal Section. J. W. Jones, Chairman ; T. F. Fox, 
Aveustus Rogers, Miss A. I. Hoparr, Miss ANNTE Morse. 

Oral Section. E. A. Grover, Chairman; Miss Saran 
Fuuuer, Miss R. E. Sparrow, Mrs. A. C. Hurp, Miss C. 
R. SMira. 

Auricular Section. EK. H. Currier, Chairman; F. D. 
CLARKE, Miss. Evatyn Hetzer, W. E. Taytor, CLayron 
WENTZ. 

Art Section. Ernest Zeit, Chairman; THEOPHILUS 
EstrELLA, Miss G. M. Le Prince, Miss JEssig Connor, 
Sister EUPHEMIA. 

Kindergarten Section. Miss Mary McCowen, Chair- 
man; Miss M. E.Scurrerz, Miss Mayme Burnett, Miss N. 
J. ScHROEK, Miss NELLIE CALHOUN. 
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Industrial Section. Warren Roprnson, Chairman; E. 
M. Goopwin, Miss M. O. Bet, P. N. FPererson, Miss 
LizzizE MAUGHAN. 

Western Local Committee. H. C. HAamMMonpD, Chairman ; 
Frank Reap, Jr., F. B. Yares, W. O. Connor, Jr., Miss 
AGNES STEINKE. 

Southern Local Committee. W.O. Connor, Chairman 
E. M. Goopwin, J. H. Jonnson, AtFreD Kearny, Miss 
JENNIE LEE. 

Eustern Local Committee. W.N. Burt, Chairman; J. 
P. Waker, E. P. Ciarke, Miss Atma Cuapin, A. B. 
GREENER. 

A number of persons in attendance on the Convention 
but not eligible to membership were elected honorary 
members. 

A session of the Industrial Section was held under the 
direction of Mr. Warren Roptinson, Chairman. In in- 
troducing the subject Mr. Robinson spoke first of the im- 
portance of industrial training for the deaf. Hearing 
pupils in the public schools are now receiving more in- 
dustrial instruction than ever before, and this makes the 
competition of life harder for the deaf unless they are 
thoroughly trained. Evidences of progress since the last 
meeting of the Convention are the adoption of manual 
training in many schools, improvement in methods of 
teaching, better co-operation between literary and indus- 
trial departments, and the appointment of properly trained 
teachers. A valuable contribution is a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the Convention by the Industrial Section treat- 
ing of manual training, domestic science, and trade teach- 
ing, compiled by Mr. Robinson and Miss M. O. Bell, and 
printed at the Kansas School. In conclusion, Mr. Rob- 
inson suggested that there should be more discussion of 
industrial questions in the professional periodicals, and 
that the Anna/s should publish every year a list of all the 
teachers, both literary and industrial, in all the schools. 
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A paper by Mr. J. W. Jongs, of Minnesota, entitled 
“The Importance to the Deaf of a Closer Alliance be- 
tween School and Industrial Instruction,” was read. The 
language of industries should be taught in the school- 
room, and the practical calculations necessary in perform- 
ing the work taught in the trades should be substituted 
for the figured problems that do not appeal to the pupil’s 
reason for lack of practical demonstration. Habits of in- 
dustry should beinculeated. Industrial instructors should 
be members of teachers’ associations. 

Miss Lev, of Chicago, described the kindergarten work 
in the Yale School. The work is similar to that set forth 
in the paper by Miss McGill, on “ Kitchen-garden Plays and 
Occupations,” of which an abstract has already been given. 

Mr. P. N. Pererson, of Minnesota, read a paper enti- 
tled “‘ Educational Features of Sloyd.” Sloydis a method 
of manual training adapted to small pupils. An essential 
feature is the models, which should be carefully selected 
and graded with a view to training the eye and develop- 
ing a sense of beauty and symmetry. The pupil makes 
the drawings at first from blue-prints furnished by the 
instructor and later from the models. In constructing 
the model he must depend as much as possible on the 
drawing. A series of models need not be strictly adhered 
to. Pupils should be given some freedom, but not abso- 
lute freedom, in choosing their subjects. The instructor 
notices the mechanical tendencies of the pupils, and at 
the end of the course can recommend the trade best suited 
to each. Sloyd is good for girls as well as boys. 

The following questions concerning manual training, 
with their answers, were read : 

“How can the names of materials and tools and the 
language of the industrial department be taught?” (An- 
swered by Mr. G. S. Porrsr, of New Jersey.) Tools and 
machinery may be labelled. The blackboard is helpful. 
A list of technical terms may be printed and learned. 
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“How can manual-training methods be applied to back- 
ward deaf children?” (Answered by Miss L. E. Spar- 
HAWK, of Pennsylvania.) By a carefully graded course in 
Sloyd, including games, toys, and articles suited to the 
pupil’s environment. 

“Since the introduction of manual training, does it 
appear that pupils develop more rapidly intellectually, 
and do their mental work with greater ease?” (Answered 
by Mr. Switer.) In the younger classes, yes. In the 
upper classes not so markedly, because their habits of 
thought and action were partly formed before manual 
training was introduced, and because with these classes 
an hour a day has been taken from the time formerly 
devoted to practice in language and is now given to manual 
training. 

‘“What should be the compensation of industrial in- 
structors?” (Answered by Mr. SwitEr.) Equal to that 
of the literary department. 

“ Now that manual training and trade teaching are re- 
garded as so important and are given so much time, 
should there be any change in the amount of school work 
proper?” (Answered by Mr. Tare.) Five hours of 
schoolroom work, from two to two and a half of trade, 
and from one-half to one and a half hours of study, is a 
good division of time. 

“At what age should the regular work of trade teaching 
be begun?” (Answered by Mr.S. W. Kina, of Arkansas.) 
At the age of twelve. 

Mr. Tate said that the results of Sloyd in the Minne- 
sota School are very satisfactory. Pupils are admitted to 
school at the age of eight. The first year they get some 
idea of form, color, ete., in the kindergarten. The second 
year they are put into the sewing room, and there the 
boys do as wellas the girls. When the prescribed course 
in sewing is accomplished, usually in one year, the boys 
are admitted to the Sloyd room, and that they regard as an 
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earthly heaven. They remain there one or two years and 
then they are ready to take up aimost any trade with 


success. 

Mr. H. C. Hammonp, of Kansas, read a paper entitled 
“ Trades for the Deaf.” After giving statistics showing 
that a large number of schools teach printing, cabinet- 
making, and shoemaking, and very few harness-making 
and plastering, he gave some reasons for introducing 
these trades more generally ; and also tinning, barbering, 
blacksmithing, painting, and paper-hanging. A trade 
should be adapted to the place where the pupil is to live. 
Notwithstanding the general manufacture of machine 
work, there is always a demand for hand-made goods, 
and pupils taught hand work well can fill places in fac- 
tories. The teaching of domestic science promises to 
brighten the future of many girls who are not adapted to 
dressmaking. 

A question from Dr. Gorpon as to how Mr. Hammond 
disposes of the harnesses made in Kansas (he sells them 
to the “ Patrons of Industry,” who have a department 
store), brought on a discussion concerning the difficulty of 
disposing of the articles manufactured in the school shops 
on account of the opposition of trades unions. 

Dr. Gorpon said that in Illinois there is no trouble 
with the organized unions, but objection is made by the 
trades if anything is sold from the shops, garden, or farm. 

Mr. Dopyns said that in Mississippi objection is made 
to the school’s doing any outside printing. 

Mr. SwitEr said that in Wisconsin some years ago a 
committee of the trades unions visited the school, and, 
after looking over the work carefully, reported that it was 
necessary to prepare the pupils for the duties of life and 
commended it. 

Mr. Tare said that the policy of the school should not 
be to introduce machinery and turn out great quantities 
of goods, interfering with the trades, but to develop the 
pupils by hand work. 
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Mr. Batis said that in Ontario the school for the deaf 
makes boots and shoes for the other provincial institu- 
tions, while the prisons make mattresses, bedsteads, etc., 
for the schools for the deaf, blind, ete. The several in- 
stitutions keep running accounts with one another. 

Mr. E. J. Benpina, of Wisconsin, read a paper entitled 
“How Far Should Manual Training be Carried Before 
Trades Teaching is Begun?” The same education that 
fits hearing boys for success in life will fit deaf boys. 
There is no time nor place for trades teaching in a school 
for the deaf. It is impossible to teach a trade in school 
so as to fit a boy thoroughly to practice it in after life. 
Skilful manual training, on the other hand, prepares one 
to take up any kind of work after leaving school, and the 
pupil who has received it has a great advantage over one 
who has merely been taught a trade in the insufficient 
way it is taught at school. Schools for the deaf should 
get rid of their foremen and their trades and employ com- 
petent teachers of manual training. 

Mr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio, commended the good sense 
of Mr. Bending’s paper. 

A paper by Mrs. Jonn Scawirrz, of Minnesota, on 
“Domestic Training,’ was read. Though not all our 
girls may marry or become housekeepers, they should re- 
ceive domestic training. The prejudice against domestic 
service should be combatted. In the cooking class the 
names of the utensils, foods, etc., should be taught. 
Small details should not be neglected. The chemical 
properties of food and their effect on the human system 
should be imparted. 

Miss M. O. Bett, of Kansas, conducted a discussion on 
“The Proper Equipment of the Kitchen.” Mr. J. W. 
Switer, of Wisconsin, Dr. J. C. Gorpon, of Illinois, Mr. 
E. M. Goopwiy, of North Carolina, and Mr. T. P. Ciarke, 
of Michigan, answered in detail Miss Bell’s practical ques- 
tions as to the extent and cost of the equipment of their 
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kitchens, the course of study, the size of classes, the dispo- 
sition of the food prepared, ete. The cost of a complete 
equipment is from $100 to $125, not including stoves ; 
many utensils needed can be made in the shops. The 
course taught at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., is a 
good one; there are from six to ten pupils in a class; the 
food prepared is eaten by the pupils or served to teachers 
and invited guests. In the Michigan School there is a 
cottage where fifteen girls at a time live under the care of 
the cooking teacher, prepare all the meals and do the 
housework of the cottage. 

Mr. J. R. Dopyns, of Mississippi, read a paper entitled 
“ How Best to Secure Employment for the Deaf who 
Desire it After Leaving School.” They should be pre- 
pared thoroughly for some particular branch of industry. 
Graduates should be admitted to certain industrial courses. 
The same industrial equipment that is used for the regu- 
lar pupils can be employed, while the pupils are in school, 
for the graduates admitted as industrial apprentices, 
When the pupils are in the shops the apprentices can be 
making repairs and doing other necessary work in and 
about the buildings. Only pupils who have taken the 
full literary course and have established a good reputation 
for promptness and faithfulness should be admitted to 
these industrial courses. The institutions should estab- 
lish bureaus of information to secure positions for those 
who complete the industrial courses. Pupils who are 
honest and industrious, but have done little in their literary 
course and have not displayed talent in acquiring any 
particular trade, will have to be mere laborers. If their 
conduct in school has been satisfactory they also can 
secure employment through the bureau. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET, of New York, said that the suc- 
cess of the deaf in getting positions depends very much upon 
themselves and upon those who have already received posi- 
tions. If the latter are negligent or dissipated, employers 
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and foremen will not only dismiss them without recom- 
mendations but will refuse to take other deaf workmen. 

The time for the Industrial Section having expired,* 
President GALLAUDET resumed the chair. 

President GALLAUDET addressed the Convention con- 
cerning the monument to Friedrich Moritz Hill, which is 
to be erected at Weissenfels in 1900,+ and on the recom- 
mendation of the Standing Executive Committee it was 
voted that a contribution of $100 be made to the fund for 
that purpose. 

It was voted that the necessary expenses of the Secre- 
tary in conducting the Bureau of Information established 
be paid from the treasury of the Convention. 

Miss Hypatia Boyp, of Wisconsin, made a brief address, 
expressing her high appreciation of the pleasure and 
profit derived from attendance upon the meeting of the 
Convention. 

A telegram from Mr. F. D. Ciarkg, of Michigan, in re- 
sponse to the message of greeting from the Convention, 
was read. 

Resolutions of thanks to Sister Mary ANNE BurkKE, 
Sister M. Isapore, Sister M. DostrnHeus, and their asso- 
ciates for their hospitable reception of the Convention ; 
to Mr. F. D. Cuarke for the gavel presented ; to the Hon. 
Gro. A. Lewis, President, Sister Mary ANNE BurRKE, 
Principal, and the Board of Trustees of the Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s Institution, for their efforts to forward the work 
of the Convention ; to Mr. Wiii1aAm Wape for the attend- 
ance of the deaf-blind children and their teachers, and 
his gifts of flowers ; to the interpreters ; to the musicians 
who gave the concert; to President GaLLAUDET, and to 
the assistant secretaries, were adopted. 

On the recommendation of the Executive Committee, 


* Several papers, questions and answers prepared for this Section were 
left unread and will be printed in the Proceedings. 
+See the Annals for March, pp. 234-236. 
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and after remarks by President GatLaupEet, Mr. Goopwin, 
Mr. Dopyns, Mr. Connor, and Mr. Ray, it was voted to 
accept the invitation of the North Carolina School to hold 
the next meeting of the Convention at Morganton, North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Ray spoke of the difficulty of obtaining normal 
training for colored teachers of the deaf. The only school 
that has opened its doors for this purpose is the North 
Carolina School at Morganton. 

Mr. W. A. CaLpweELL, of North Carolina, a colored 
teacher, expressed his appreciation of the work of the 
Convention and his aspirations for the future of his race. 

President GALLAUDET delivered a brief farewell address, 
congratulating the Convention upon its increased member- 
ship and profitable meeting, expressing his appreciation 
of the courtesy and kindness of the Sisters who enter- 
tained it, thanking the members for their resolution con- 
cerning himself, offering them his good wishes for their 
future success, and reminding them of their precious 
privilege in being engaged in the noble work of educating 
the deaf. 

Mr. Dopyns, in behalf of Sister Mary ANNE BURKE and 
her associates, thanked the Convention for holding its 
meeting at their Institution. 

The Rev. Dr. THomas GALLAUDET, after a brief address 
referring to the first Convention held in New York in 
1850, of which he was the only surviving member present 
at this meeting, offered prayer, and the Convention then 
adjourned. 


THE MEETING OF DEPARTMENT SIXTEEN OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


In accordance with the resolution offered at the meet- 
ing of this Department at Charleston, South Carolina, 
July 11, 1900, the subdepartments for the deaf, blind, 
and feeble-minded met in joint session in the Woodward 
Avenue Congregational Church, Detroit, Michigan, Wed- 
nesday and Friday afternoons, July 10th and 12th, at 
3.30 o’clock, with Miss Mary McCowen, of Chicago, 
Illinois, President, in the chair. 

There was a large number of those directly interested 
in the work of the Department present, representatives of 
the schools and institutions for the deaf and blind from 
the east, middle-west, and south. There were no repre- 
sentatives of institutions for the feeble-minded present at 
the meeting. 

Two regular sessions of the Department were held. 
The first one was called to order at 3.30 o’clock, Wednes- 
day, by the President, Miss McCowen. A cornet solo 
introduced the regular programme. 

“Address of Welcome,” by Mr. W. C. Marrinpate, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. He 
spoke of the day-school for the deafin Detroit ; of its be- 
ginning, struggles and success; of the normal training 
school, and of the difficulty of obtaining good teachers. 
He gave the Department a hearty welcome. 

Dr. J.C. Gorvon, Jacksonville, Illinois, responded in a 
brief account of the origin and development of Depart- 
ment Sixteen, and the interest it has awakened by the 
exhibition of its work before the public. 

The President then appointed the following Committee 
on Nominations: 


Mr. E. E. Aten, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
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Francis Burke Branpr, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Bzssrz N. 
Lronarp, Northampton, Mass.; Hon. Jonn Hitz, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Dr. J. C. Gorpun, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

* Music, ” vocal solo. 

‘* Tilustrations of Work,” by pupils of the Detroit Day- 
School for the Deaf, Miss Exizaseroh Van ADESTINE, 
Principal. She illustrated the work of two classes. The 
first class, three girls and one boy, in first year work, 
under Miss May L. Gururim, teacher, gave an interesting 
exhibition of articulation work in vowel and consonant 
sounds, and reading of commands from the lips. The 
second class, two boys and two girls, fifteen months in 
school, Miss Biancur E. Situ, teacher, exhibited work 
in vowel and consonant sounds, combinations, reading the 
names of objects from the lips, dictation of words, ques- 
tions and language work with the five slates. 

Miss MarGaret SvLuivan, Principal of the Grand 
Rapids Day-School for the Deaf, exhibited the work of a 
girl ten years old, who had just returned from a visit 
to the Pan-American Exposition, in a lip-reading exer- 
cise. A number of questions were asked the girl con- 
cerning what she saw and did there. The answers were 
quick and to the point, showing that she understood the 
questions and that she had a good idea of Buffalo and its 
surroundings. 

“The Day-School Law,” a paper by the Hon. 8S. Wzs- 
SELIUS, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was an able discourse 
upon the principles of the foundation and operation of 
day-schools in Michigan. 

“The State in Relation to the Defective Child” was the 
subject of a paper by Dr. Francis Burke Branpt, Profes- 
sor of Pedagogy in the Central High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He discussed the mentally deficient child from 
a scientific standpoint, strongly recommending the use of 
the term sub-normal in preference to abnormal, when 
speaking of deficient children, holding that abnormal 
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does not suit the condition. His paper called forth a 
discussion in which Mr. E. E. ALLEN, Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., spoke of day-schools and institutions for the 
blind. He saw, in the proper place and under proper 
conditions, good in both. He also agreed with Dr. 
Brandt in the use of the term svb-normal in speaking of 
deficient children. 

The meeting adjourned to convene immediately in busi- 
ness session. 


Business Meeting. 


The business meeting was called to order at 5.30 
o'clock, Miss McCowen, President, in the chair. 

Mr. E. E. AuLen, Chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, made the following report: 

President, Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, 
D. C. 

Vice-President, Mr. E. E. AtiEen, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary, Mr. E. A. Grover, New York City. 

Upon motion the report was accepted and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast a ballot for the persons nomi- 
nated. 

Mr. E. E. ALLEN, Chairman of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, made his report. After a discussion as to a fur- 
ther continuance of the Department as one body, and 
there being no representatives of the sub-department for 
the feeble-minded present, Dr. J. C. GorpDon offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the report of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee be referred to the Executive Committee, consisting 
of the officers-elect for the ensuing year, to report upon 
the subject at the next meeting of the Department, and 
that the same Committee prepare a programme for the 
next meeting. The business meeting then adjourned. 
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The second meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent at 3.30 o’clock; Friday, July 12. 

“Sensory Defects in Chicago School Children” was the 
subject of a paper by Dr. O. P. MacMitian, of the De- 
partment of Child Study of the Chicago Public Schools. 

“ Music,” vocal solo. 

“Thought Expression Through Speech, Rhythm, and 
Blackboard Drawings,” by pupils from the MeCowen 
Oral Sehool, Miss Cornetia D. head teacher. 
The first class, three boys and one girl, aged four and 
one-half years, gave an exhibition in lip-reading and ob- 
ject work with question and color exercises, the child 
representing the object in drawing on the blackboard. 
The class had no written language. The second class, 
consisting also of four pupils, gave an exhibition of lip- 
reading by pointing out objects on the chart and answer- 
ing questions concerning them, and by following com- 
mands. The third class, consisting of seven pupils, gave 
an exhibition of geography work. 

Music,” vocal solo. 

“The School as a Social Center,” a paper by Mrs. Cora 
Stanton Browy, of Indianapolis, Indiana, Chairman of the 
Educational Department of the Illinois Mothers’ Con- 
gress. A paper was also read on the same subject by 
Mrs. MarGuERITE BeEavsiEN, of Detroit, Michigan, Vice- 
President of the Michigan Mothers’ Congress. A discus- 
sion followed led by Mr. F. W. Boorn, Editor of the 
Association Review, in which Miss McCowen, Miss Van 
ApesTINE, Mr. Hirz, and Dr. Ampere, of Detroit, joined. 

Dr. J. C. Gorpon offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Department be ex- 
tended to the Detroit Local Committee for the excellent 
accommodations and the delightful entertainment afforded 
Department Sixteen of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, to those who arranged an inspiring and helpful pro- 
gramme for the meetings, and to the trustees of the Wood- 
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ward Avenue Congregational Church for the use of its 
building. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. 

With a closing address by the President, Miss McCowen, 
Department Sixteen adjourned. 


A very pleasing and instructive feature of the sessions 
of the Department was the exhibition of class-room work 
in the mornings at the Central High School, Cass avenue, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday forenoons being en- 
tirely occupied by the Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Mc- 
Cowen Oral Schools. 

. In the High School building were displayed specimens 


of work illustrating language exercises, composition, draw- 
ing, water-color work, designing, cardboard construction, 
and sewing of the Detroit Day-School and the McCowen 


Oral School, and at the Department headquarters, Cadil- 
lac Hotel, was a similar display from the Yale Oral School, 
Chicago, Illinois. Hon. Jonn Hirz was present with 
pamphlets and circulars of information concerning the 
deaf from the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

On Wednesday, Miss Evizapern Van ADESTINE, Princi- 
pal of the Detroit Day-School for the Deaf, and her as- 
sistants, gave the following exhibit : 

Beginning Class in Speech and Sense Reading, Miss 
May L. teacher. 

First Year Speech and Lip-Reading, Miss Buancue E. 
SMITH, teacher. 

Third Year Language, Miss Lizziz M. Donounvr, teacher. 

Rhythm Work and Gymnastic Drill by the pupils. 

On Thursday and Friday, very interesting exhibitions 
of kindergarten and primary school work were given by 
pupils from the MeCowen Oral School, Chicago, Miss 
CorNELIA D. Binauam, head teacher. 
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These exhibits illustrated kindergarten work of the 
school, as adapted to the teaching of young deaf children, 
by a class of pupils about four and one-half years old; 
expression and construction work of the “Connecting 
Class,” and art expression, showing different mediums 
used and methods employed in first to eighth grades pub- 
lic school work. 

The Akoulalion, the recently invented electrical instru- 
ment for t e amelioration of deafness, was placed on exhi- 
bition by Mr. Van TasseEt, of the New York Institution for 
the Deaf, Washington Heights. Tests of hearing were 
made daily. 

Two delightful informal receptions were given the 
members of the Department. 

The Detroit Association of Parents and Friends of 
Deaf Children entertained the Department by an inter- 
esting programme consisting of recitations and vocal and 
instrumental music Wednesday evening, in the parlors of 
the Woodward Avenue Congregational Church. Re- 
freshments were served. 

On Thursday evening, in the Department Headquarters, 
at the Cadillac Hotel, the Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club 
entertained the Department. 

These organizations are very active in imparting infor- 
mation concerning the deaf, assisting in placing children 
in schools, helping to establish schools, and keeping the 
public awake to the possibilities in the education of the 
deaf. Teachers, parents, and friends working with but 
one object, the amelioration of the condition of deaf 
children, are a power. Much has already been done 
and, with the present combined and organized efforts, 


much more is surely to be accomplished. 
ELBERT A. GRUVER, 
Superintendent of the New York Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York City. 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS’ WORK IN GEOGKA- 
PHY.* 


GEOGRAPHY is a branch which was not recognized in its 
proper place in the curriculum of study until in compara- 
tively recent years. Had our ancestors, in their day and 
generation, been as wise as we in ours, they would never 
have considered “The Three R’s—reading, ’riting, and 
rithmetic ’—sufficient education for ordinary purposes, but 
would surely have made it Three #’s and @, and thus 
given an important place to the subject now receiving our 
attention. 

For the deaf in the intermediate grades, there is no 
branch that so rounds out their “ ’riting” as geography, if 
we may interpret “’riting ” in the sense of language—the 
most important acquisition for every deaf child. 

Writing in the mechanical sense of penmanship needs to 


receive scarcely any attention, for, as a rule, the excellency 
of the deaf in this line is only surpassed by that of their 
orthography—a virtue fully appreciated by all teachers 
who have had experience in phonetics among hearing 
children. 


The imagination, which is a most important factor in 
every child’s comprehension of things that cannot be 
seen, is often abnormal among the deaf. When not along 
proper lines this is a fault no less than in cases where 
it needs special development. 

Each teacher must learn from observation—more often 
through experience—how she can best develop this faculty 
in the child. If the sand-table or moulding-board proves 
satisfactory along certain lines, the difficulty is partially 
solved, yet there is no question about such means being 
more detrimental than beneficial unless judiciously 
handled. 


*A paper read at the Convention, Buffalo, July 6, 1901. 
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As we advance from step to step in geography teach- 
ing, we find it would be difficult as well as undesirable to 
refrain from giving a few facts in primary history. 
Nowhere is there a field so fertile for the many true 
stories which the young, hungry, waiting minds are more 
eager to assimilate, and which are a greater help to the 
teacher, when history as another branch is added to the 
course of study. 

Geography is as necessary in history teaching as lan- 
guage itself has proved in geography teaching ; we can- 
not teach the one until the other has furnished the means 
for doing so. 

The chief aim of this paper is to present something 
practical to those using manual as well as oral methods, 
and if there is any reason why “ What is sauce for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander” it is not apparent to 
the writer. 

In treating this subject I wish to say that I do not go 
beyond what can be mastered by an average class during 
the first two years of geography work. At the end of 
that time we shall find the pupils “ wondrous wise ”—in 
their own estimation. They will have taken imaginary 
tours all over this beautiful world of ours, and become 
familiar with the names applied to bodies of land and 
water. They will know of the different climates and their 
differences in animal and vegetable life. They will know 
of the races and classes of men—where they live and 
something about their customs. They will know of the 
air, the wind, and the clouds that surround us; of the 
minerals hidden in the depths of the earth ; of the prod- 
ucts of the deep sea; and of the utilitarian principles 
of animal and vegetable productions around them as well 
as those found in foreign lands. Yet all this is only a 
superficial knowledge of the whole and aims to equip the 
child to comprehend the meaning and make satisfactory 
use of the text-book later on. When we think of all this 
in advance it seems we must rush along at break-neck 
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speed or we shall never cover the required ground in the 
given time. But this is a mistake. We should take 
nothing for granted as known by the class. We should 
bear in mind that the best results are invariably those 
acquired where “ haste is made slowly.” 

The thorough mastery of each step as it comes is most 
essential, and though it seems we are a long time getting 
to what really is geography we must not lose interest, for 
upon our interest depends that of the pupils, and upon 
theirs all that is to be of lasting benefit to them. 

The teacher cannot afford to roam at random in any 
part of the work. Each move on her part must be ac- 
tuated by a purpose to be consummated at some future 
step. Hence the great necessity of the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of what she means to cover in a given length of time 
as well as forethought of how it is best to be presented. 

Frequent reviews should be taken. New names and 
expressions are apt to become a little jumbled in minds 
where this vocabulary dates back only a few months. 


I. 


The child’s first idea of relative distance is got by imi- 
tating the teacher in placing pencils, buttons, sticks, and 
other objects on his desk, changing the same as she does, 
being careful that similar objects bear the same relation 
to one another in distance and direction. 

This drill trains the eye to grasp quickly positions and 
changes and enables the pupil to duplicate each move 
with little hesitancy. 

Simple language should be given, using various ques- 
tions eliciting such answers as, “ My lead-pencil is on 
the right side of my desk ;” “ My sponge is near the mid- 
dle of my desk ;” ‘“ My stick is on the lower left corner 
of my desk,” ete. 

We assist the pupils in drawing an oblong on their 
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slates and let them locate each object as placed on a 
desk. 

We change the objects and repreduce as often as found 
necessary. (Figure I.) 


Button. J 
Ruler. 
II. 


When the first step is mastered by the slowest pupils 
in the class we bring into the schoolroom an object 
hailed with joy, for it is the first real indication that “‘ We 
study geography.” 

Some of the pupils have doubtless seen the same sort 
of an instrument before, and in their delight call out ‘The 
north.” The teacher sets it down in the middle of the 
room, and soon the swaying needle stops and locates north 
in every mind. 

We tel] them it is called a compass, and that it always 
points to the north. 

South, East, and West are learned in a short time. 
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As we have no further use for the compass at present 
we take it out of the room and draw a diagram (Figure 


II. 
1 N. 


V 


S. 


IT) on a large piece of paper. We lay it where the com- 
pass stood, being careful that WV points exactly as the 
compass did. 

We name the sides of the room and locate objects in 
the same. 

Next we teach the semi-cardinal points and add them 
to our paper compass. (Figure ITI.) 

The language necessary in locating the different ob- 
jects and the placing of the movable things as dictated 


| 
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by the teacher usually follow questions beginning with 
“Tn which corner?” ‘“ Near which side?” “ Where?” etc., 


ITT. 


/\\ 


and such commands as “ Put your chair in the southeast 
corner of the room,” ete. 


III. 


The third step is the most important, and unless very 
carefully presented will give erroneous ideas which weeks 
and months will scarcely eradicate. Upon the pupil’s 
thorough understanding of the ideas conveyed by the 
language now given depends all his ability for locating 
places in the future, 


NW. NE. 
7 
A 
/ 
\ / 
\ 
/ 
S.W. S.E. 
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We bring the compass back into the schoolroom and 
set it down in various partsof the room. It always points 
to the north, yet each time we move it we observe the 
target on the north wall moves to right or left accordingly: 

We place it on John’s desk, then on Mary’s, then in the 
open doorway, and locate persons and objects from each 
standpoint. 

We remove the compass and think independently. The 
“from idea” in such questions as “ What direction is 
John from the table?” often confuses pupils. In such 
cases we bring out our paper compass again and lay it on 
the objective point, showing that the directions radiate 
from that place. 

Many questions involving thought are now asked by 
teacher and pupil, such as “ What direction is James 
from Emily?” ‘ Which way is the door from Harry’s 
seat?” “Who sits nearest the south corner of the 
room ?” ete. 

The greatest care must be taken not to get the answers 
of these questions confused with those in the foregoing 
step. 

We now hang our paper compass on the wall and teach 
that the north must always go to the top, the right side is 
east, etc. 

We measure the room and, drawing on the scale of 4 
inch to the foot, each child draws an outline of the same 
on his slate. We measure again and locate windows and 
doors on their respective sides. Small oblong figures may 
be used to indicate each desk, table, etc. (Figure LV.) 


IV. 


When this diagram can be reproduced by the pupils 
when away from the school-room, we feel assured that the 
directions are sufficiently fixed in their minds to justify 
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us in surveying the halls and other rooms on the same 
floor. 
We talk about the directions of the different rooms from 


IV. 
N. 


ours and from one another. We draw a diagram of the 
same similar to that of our schoolroom, omitting the fur- 
niture, ete. 


We next go out on the campus, if we are fortunate 
enough to enjoy such a luxury. We learn the names of 


| 
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the different buildings and the streets bordering the 
grounds. We locate each from the position we occupy 
as well as from one another. 

In drawing the plan of the campus we find that some 
children will need a great deal of assistance at first. 

This “ map,” as they are proud to call it, seems to talk 
to them. Tbe directions indicated on it mean the direc- 
tion idea to them. 

If this be not so, we should not proceed until it is. 


VI. 


Almost before we are aware of it, eager eyes peer be- 
yond the confines of the campus and thoughtful little 
minds delight us with deductions of this nature: “The 
College is north of here ;” ‘“ John’s home is west of here. 
He walks west when he goes home. He walks east when 
he comes to school.” 

A trip to the important places in the city makes such 
more than a name to the pupil. If there are mills or fac- 
tories of any sort, so much the better. This city sells 
things to other cities—here we get our first insight into 
commercial enterprise. 

On the day following such an excursion it would be an 
intelligent visitor indeed who could comprehend the 
teacher’s method in “ going: all the way ’round Robin 
Hood’s barn” in order to clinch some necessary geograph- 
ical idea brought in by this trip. 

Our first lesson in civil government usually comes in 
with that important personage of every city—the mayor. 

A good map of the city, including the suburbs, is now 
indispensable. 

Innumerable questions suggest themselves and due at- 
tention is given them. 

The teacher using manual methods can nevor appreciate 
what she escapes in not being obliged to tarry over the 
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pronunciation of such names as the Schuylkill River, 
Conshohocken Street, the Academy of Natural Science, 
etc. 


VIL. 


Most of the pupils have, no doubt, travelled longer or 
shorter distances in coming to school, and readily under- 
stand that a city means a great many houses and a great 
many people, while a ¢own means not so many. 

Enumerating the population by the thousands means 
almost nothing to them yet, so we omit that, being con- 
tent to know that Philadelphia (we shall say for conve- 
nience) is larger than Scranton. 

We talk about the homes—rather the towns in which 
each child lives. 

How little Sammy’s heart swells with pride when he 
assures us that his home is northwest of here! 

The teacher sketches a small outline on the blackboard 
with criss-crossing lines for streets and calls it Philadel- 
phia. Itis better not to write the name as it takes up 
too much space and may give the impression that the city 
extends over as much of the State of Pennsylvania as 
the name does on the map. 

Sammy understands what this diminutive means, and 
we request him to show us which way his home is from 
the same. 

He points in the right direction and the teacher, know- 
ing about the relative distance on her intended map of 
Pennsylvania, places a heavy dot to indicate the town and 
calls it by its name. 

All of the pupils’ homes are located in the same way. 
Some of the children will not possess a “ bump of locality ” 
equal to Sammy’s, and gentle persuasion on the teacher’s 
part must stand in place of their inability to comprehend 
the curves and crossings of railroads and street cars. 

Beginning with Philadelphia, we number each city and 


oO 
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town, and on another slate write the numbers with the 
names they indicate. We may ehange the numbers—not 
the dots—as often as we wish, being careful that the 
names must be changed each time accordingly. For in- 
stance, No. 2 may indicate Harrisburg the first time, while 
when we erase and write the numbers again it may be 
Reading. 

When sufficient time has been spent on this we draw 
an outline of Pennsylvania around it and teach the name 
State. 

A good printed map is now exhibited and the pupils 
are delighted to find not only their homes but hundreds 
of other places on it. 

We locate from five to ten of the largest cities and talk 
of their leading industries. 

The underlying principles of steps II and III should 
be especially dwelt upon at this stage. There is nothing 
so essential in primary geography as a thorough under- 
standing and free usage of such facts as “Erie is in the 
northwestern part of Pennsylvania. It is northwest of 
Philadelphia. Reading is in the southeastern part of 
Pennsylvania. It is northwest of Philadelphia,” ete. 

Frequently we now have object lessons on such sub- 
jects as “ wheat,” “ coal,” “flax,” “the cow,” ete. 

We tell the pupils that men are chosen to go to Har- 
risburg, the capital, to make laws for the people of Penn- 
sylvania. They meet in a large building called the cap- 
itol. 

The Governor of the State is there, too, and though his 
virtues be many or few we do not fail to impress the 
children with the dignity of his high position. 

Before we complete our map of Pennsylvania, if we 
have not already done so, we take a walk with the class 
in order to see a creek and a hill. 

We call attention to the rippling, running water. 
There is no salt about it when we taste it. The leaves 
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on its surface come from up the creek and are carried 
down towards the mouth of it. “A creek is a small 
stream of fresh water” is perhaps our first definition. 

The top, the sides, and the foot of the hill, as well as 
the lowland, receive due attention. Imagination, assisted 
by good pictures saved for this purpose, will help us to 
see, with our mind’s eye, immense rivers, mountains, and 
valleys. 


VIII. 


After adding a few rivers and mountain ranges to our 
map of Pennsylvania on the blackboard, we surround it 
with the bordering States. 

We learn their names, their capitals, and a few leading 
cities, and proceed to the next step. 


IX. 


Since the space on our blackboard would not permit 
us to surround this section of States with an outline of 
the United States, we erase it and drawing a very small 
outline of Pennsylvania, surround it as desired, and tell 
the pupils that the vast expanse is our country. It is 
called the United States. It has many States, cities, 
rivers, and mountains in it. 

We locate a few rivers and mountain ranges, and about 
ten of the largest cities. 

A good printed map will afford resource for abundant 
information. Eagerly the pupils find the names of the 
States in which different individuals live or come from, as 
well as the city or town in the same. 

“Washington, the Capital,” “The President,” “The 
White House” “Our Flag,” and many other interesting 
subjects are dwelt upon. 

We trace the direction we would travel in going from 
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one city to another, and measure the distance by the 
hours or days it would take us to go there on a fast train. 
In our imagination we see the sugar and cotton planta- 
tions, and eat tropical fruits in the South. 
We visit the gold, silver, copper, and lead mines in the 
West and the North, and handle pieces of ore from each. 
Great is the disappointment of some of the pupils to 
learn there are no glass nor brass mines. 


X. 


The map of North America usually pleases every child. 
We notice that along the eastern side of it is a vast body 
of salt water; mighty ships sail upon it; monstrous and 
singular animals live in it; great rivers pour their water 
into it. We call it the Atlantic Ocean and its arms we 
call seas, gulfs, and bays. 

North of our country is another country. It is Canada. 
It has no president nor king. It belongs to England, a 
rich country across the ocean, of which we shall learn 
more by and by. 

Rivers, cities, gulfs, and bays we leave to learn at some 
future time, though we are very careful to note the vege- 
table and animal life as well as the chief occupation of 
the people. 

We talk of Mexico and Central America much in the 
same way, and use all manner of comparison in regard to 
size, distance, direction, and climate. 

Reversing stereotyped forms of questions increases the 
child’s ability to understand the full meaning of the lan- 
guage used. The usual question, ‘“ What ocean is west of 
North America?” is simple enough, but when we say “Of 
what ocean is North America east?” it is disappointing 
to find how few will say “The Pacific Ocean,” unless 
drilled in this way. 

We are in no hurry to leave North America, for there 
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are many lessons of a racial and historical nature that we 
can now comprehend. ‘The Indians,” “The Eskimos,” 
“Christopher Columbus,” “The Pilgrims,’ Why our 
country once belonged to England,” and other subjects 
come in for their share of interest, and George Washing- 
ton receives his much deserved adulation. The teacher 
tells stories of Indian and Eskimo life, and the children 
are charmed with the descriptions of the heroes in their 
wigwams or snow huts. 

We seem to have taken prodigious strides! We are 
evidently wearing our “seven-league boots.” We shall 
keep them on henceforth, as we have still many long 
journeys to take. 


XI. 


South America and the other grand divisions with their 
bordering oceans are learned. There are many countries 
in each grand division, but we shall learn them from time 
to time as the lessons call them forth. 


XII. 


A globe will now show the pupils how these grand 
divisions are distributed over the surface of the earth as 
well as impress them with its shape. 

We locate our State on the globe and for the first time 
the pupils begin to realize the smallness of their own 
environs in comparison with the universe. 


XIII. 


The color names of the races of men are mastered as 
are also the names of the classes of men. 

Many and interesting are the facts now related in con- 
nection with the people into whose homes we peer. To- 
day we spend three-quarters of an hour in Japan. To- 
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morrow we enjoy the hospitality of a bungalow in India 
or sojourn in Central Africa. 

The great importance of pictures bearing upon these 
lessons cannot be overestimated. This is likewise true 
in object lessons, where they are used to supplement such 
charts as Bancroft Bros. & Co. furnish. 

Tea, coffee, spice, rubber, cork, pearls, and precious 
stones carry us through many countries. 

The class has now accomplished all we expected. Next 
year they will take up a text-book such as their hearing 
brothers and sisters use. 

Should the teacher henceforth expect no stumbling 
blocks she will certainly disregard the true function of 
her position and forget that even she as a child had to 
be helped over many that confronted her much in the 
same way, or else the full meaning never dawned upon 
her until months or years had passed. 


CAROLINE R. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylwania. 


A HIGHER STANDARD OF PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


WHEN the Minnesota School for the Deaf was opened 
in 1863, the regular course of study was fixed at five 
years, with a special additional course of two years, 
granted by the Board of Directors upon the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent. When Dr. Noyes took 
charge of the school in 1866 one of his first efforts was 
toward an extension of the course. His years of experi- 
ence as a teacher at Philadelphia, Baton Rouge, and 
Hartford had shown him that five, or even seven, years 
was all too short a time for deaf children to obtain a fair 
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mental and industrial education. In his first annual re- 
port Dr. Noyes recommended and asked for an extension 
of the course. It was not granted at once, but continued 
efforts in that direction resulted, a few years later, in a 
change, making the regular course six years, with two 
years additional as before. But Dr. Noyes did not rest 
content with this gain, and not long after, on his recom- 
mendation, the board fixed the regular course of study at 
seven years, with a special additional course of three 
years, granted only upon recommendation of the Super- 
intendent. Under this arrangement all capable and de- 
serving pupils had the benefit of a ten-year course. 
When Mr. Tate was placed at the head of the school in 
1896, the ten-year course was in force. Like Dr. Noyes, 
the new Superintendent has been an earnest advocate of 
allowing deaf children ample time for obtaining a good 
mental and industrial education. He is especially inter- 
ested in upbuilding the industrial department, and man- 
ual training for the deaf has no warmer friend than he. 
He has maintained, and has proved by actual figures, that 
considering the early age at which deaf children are ad- 
mitted to school, which precludes their joining the indus- 
trial department until quite late in the course, their ap- 
prenticeship to a trade is all too short to make them 
skilled workmen when they graduate. Mr. Tate also 
holds the view that the large State schools should raise 
the standard of mental training, to the end that they may 
prepare their pupils directly for admission to Gallaudet 
College, ability to pass the entrance examinations being 
a requisite for obtaining a diploma from the State school. 
Mr. Tate believed that a still further extension of the 
course of study was desirable, and he laid before the 
Board arguments in favor of such extension. He was 
ably seconded in this step by Mr. Dow, Superintendent 
of the School for the Blind, who held the same views. 
Appended is a part of Mr. Tate’s argument before the 


Board: 
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“It would seem to be but fair and just that our pupils 
should be allowed to attend school sufficiently long to en- 
able them to enter the Freshman Class at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, or for tnose who do not wish to attend college to 
perfect themselves in a handicraft. As it is now they are 
scarcely able to enter the Preparatory Class—the one 
preceding the Freshman. Our pupils, at the end of five 
years, have hardly reached a point in their knowledge 
of language at which hearing children start their school 
course. Besides this, a pupil who has followed a trade here 
for five years, has, all told, had only one year’s appren- 
ticeship. Under the present regulation, our pupils have 
reached a point in their course in school and industrial 
training when two years more would add more in the way 
of preparing them for life than any four previous years. 
It may be said that comparatively few of them would wish 
to enter college. I grant this, but the same can be said 
of speaking children. Do we deny the latter the high 
school on this account, in case we should seek to equip 
them with such knowledge as would enable them to get on 
in life? Speaking children have four years of high 
school. I suggest only two for the deaf. Should two 
years be granted we should use the time largely to de- 
velop the pupils’ literary, mechanical, or domestic side, as 
our judgment would dictate. Some of the best schools 
for the deaf have adopted the twelve-year course. The 
two years additional should be granted only when the 
pupil had made a good record for conduct and industry, 
and had such ability as would justify the privilege.” 

As the result of this presentation of the case, the Board, 
at its regular meeting in November, 1900, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, First, That the Superintendents of the Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind, respectively, be requested to outline for adoption by this 
Board a course of study providing a common-school education for chil- 


dren in those respective schools, and requiring, on the average, not more 
than eight years for its completion. 
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Second. That no child be allowed more than ten years for its comple- 
tion, except by special act of the Board, and that certificate of completion 
be given those completing the course in addition to the certificate of 
attendance and deportment now issued. 

Third. That the Superintendents outline a high-school course requir- 
ing not more than four years for its completion, and no child be allowed 
more than five years for the completion of the course, and that no child 
be admitted to the high-school course except on the recommendation of 
the Superintendent. 

Fourth. That those completing the course shall be given a regular 
high-school diploma. 


Under the terms of this resolution, the minimum course 
of study in the Minnesota School for the Deaf is eight 
years, while the maximum is thirteen. Every deaf child 
in the State of sound mind and body and suitable age 
can claim eight years of instruction. Over and above 
this all time granted is a privilege, depending upon the 
merit and ability of the pupil. This limitation is entirely 
just and wise. On the one hand there are pupils whose 
capabilities are so restricted that they can never go be- 
yond a certain point in education, and time granted be- 
yond that point is practically thrown away, and further 
expense to the State is unjustifiable. On the other hand, 
there are, in every school, pupils of such a character that 
their influence upon others is far from wholesome. They 
may not commit such overt acts as to justify their expul- 
sion, but they do not merit, and should not receive, more 
than the minimum course. By granting extension of 
course as a privilege, a strong inducement is held out to 
the able, ambitious, and deserving pupils to do their best, 
in order to obtain the privilege, and the effect upon the 
morale of the school will be excellent. 

It is not necessary to go into a lengthy argument to 
show that a thirteen-year course for deaf children is not 
too much to expect of the State. Hearing children are 
admitted to the public school at the age of five or six. 
They pass through an eight-grade course, which means, 
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for the average, eight years, and, for many, more than 
that time. Then follows a high-school course of four 
years, making at least twelve years. 

But the deaf child and the hearing child are not on the 
same plane when they begin their school life, as has 
often been pointed out. The hearing child entering 
school at five or six has a command of spoken language 
which it takes the deaf child several years to attain. 
Therefore, the first years of the deaf child’s school life 
must be spent in bringing the child up to the same point, 
as regards language, where the hearing child stands at 
the outset. This is a serious handicap, and due allow- 
ance must be made for it in considering length of course. 

Another thing that must be taken into consideration is 
the division of time in schools for the deaf, between the 
schoolroom and the shop. As a consequence, the aver- 
age school day of deaf children is shorter than that of 
hearing children. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the ear is the 
most facile medium of communication and instruction, 
and consequently educating the deaf is a slower and more 
laborious process than educating the hearing, requiring 
more time. 

Schools for the deaf are doing a great work, an almost 
marvellous work, if allowance is made for all limitations 
and handicaps. Yet we must admit that the average of 
our pupils falls below the average of hearing children in 
the public schools, at least so far as command of language 
is concerned. And herein lies a sufficient justification 
for extension of time. 

In the preceding paragraph I referred to average 
common-school results. When, however, we consider 
the higher education of the deaf, a most gratifying con- 
dition is apparent. Figures will show this. According 
to the report of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1896-7, the proportion of students in colleges, 
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high schools, and academies was 1.2 in 1,000 of popula- 
tion. The enrollment of deaf students at Gallaudet 
College is 100. The deaf population of the United 
States—meaning those who are classed as ‘deaf and 
dumb,” and are proper subjects for education in special 
schools—was, according to the census of 1590, a little 
over 41,000. Accurate data are not at hand regarding 
the latest census, but there can hardly be more than 
50,000 deaf persons of the class above specified. There- 
fore, the proportion of deaf college students is 1 in 500. 
It may be noticed that the proportion in the case of the 
hearing, 1.2 in 1,000, includes high schools and academies. 
If these were left out, the comparison would be far more 
to the advantage of the deaf. 

I believe that this fine showing is due to the energy 
and ability of principals and teachers o: the deaf, and to 
the excellence of methods employed. 

When the education of the deaf was begun in America, 
the course of study was made quite short, probably for 
economical reasons, for it is difficult to conceive that any 
one really believed that the deaf could be given a fair 
education in five or six years. The original course at the 
American Asylum, now the American School for the Deaf 
at Hartford, was, if I mistake not, five years. As school 
after school was established in the States, the mistaken 
policy of a short course was followed. The much longer 
courses which prevail, in general, to-day, are the result 
of the earnest efforts of superintendents and principals, 
opposed by public indifference or selfish economical con- 
siderations. 

At the present day the maximum course of study in a 
majority of the schools is at least ten years. Several 
have as many as twelve years, while, in one instance at 
least, there is no fixed limit, the time of discharge or 
graduation of pupils being left to the judgment of the 
superintendent, 
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This general extension of the time allotted for the 
school education of the deaf—an extension so necessary 
and so much desired—places an obligation upon the 
schools greater than that which rested upon them in the 
days of short courses. It demands a_ proportionally 
higher standard of work and results. The work done 
and the results achieved by the pioneers in a limited time 
were excellent. It is not enough for us to do as well in 
a longer time. We must do better, and much better. 

The logical aim of all the large public schools for the 
deaf should be to have a course of at least twelve years, 
and to establish a high-school department, with the two- 
fold object of (1) preparation direct for Gallaudet College, 
and (2) giving the advantages of a partial higher course 
to many pupils who possess merit and ambition, but hardly 
the ability to take a full college course profitably. There 
are pupils in almost every large school for the deaf who 
cannot be properly prepared for college in.ten years. Yet 


they are of such a character that further instruction will 
benefit them greatly, especially if greater attention were 
given to English branches. Their teachers would hardly 


recommend them to attempt the college course, but a high- 
school course of two years or so would prepare them much 
better for their places in society. Who has not met gradu- 
ates of our schools in the days of short courses, who re- 
gret that they had not the benefit of the Jonger courses ? 
They are keenly alive to the many disadvantages under 
which they labor by reason of a limited education. 

I believe that the larger State schools should all have 
in view the object of advancing their standard until they 
can prepare capable pupils to stand successfully the en- 
trance examinations to the Freshman Class of Gallaudet 
College. As conditions are now, pupils are hardly pre- 
pared for the preparatory class, called the Introductory 
Class, of the College. The Faculty of the College could, 
by reference to the examination papers received every 
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year from the various schools, contribute testimony per- 
tinent tothis point. The disproportion between the num- 
ber of pupils who take the college entrance examinations 
every year and the number who pass creditably without 
conditions is greater than it should be, and also the dis- 
proportion between the number who begin the college 
course and those who complete it and receive degrees. 
The chief, if not the only, reason for such existing condi- 
tions is the lack of thorough rudimentary instruction in 
the State schools whence the candidates for college come. 

I hope that the day is not far.distant when the course 
of study in every school for the deaf will cover a period 
of not less than twelve years, when every large school will 
have a high-school course, and when the Introductory 
Class at Gallaudet College may be discontinued. It is 
true that the small schools, on account of lack of facilities 
and difficulty of grading, might be unable to give such 
advanced preparation asthatfor the Freshman Class. For 
the pupils of these schools a high-school course in Kendall 
School might be open, as it is, to some extent, at present. 

The authorities of Gallaudet College have been making 
earnest endeavors to raise the standard of that institution 
during the past years. Their success has not been com- 
mensurate with their efforts, for the reason that insuffi- 
cient rudimentary preparation handicaps the student 
through the greater part, if not all, of the college course. 
A higher standard and more thorough preparation in the 
State schools will contribute to bring about a higher stand- 
ard and even more satisfactory results in the College than 
have been achieved in the past. 


JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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In the death of Miss Caroline C. Sweet, which occurred 
May 3, 1901, the profession of instruction of the deaf lost 
one of its most shining lights. In September, 1869, she 
joined the teaching staff of the American School for the 
Deaf and continued her work there until the summer of 
1898, when failing health compelled her to rest from it. 
In the hope that health might be recovered, she took leave 
of absence for a year. It was a vain hope. The progress 
of the disease could not be stayed. The months that fol- 
lowed were filled with great suffering, borne with remark- 
able patience and courage, until her release came. 

Miss Sweet was a rarely successful teacher. She was 
a woman of strong personality, fine mental endowment, 
refined, cultured, ingenious, resourceful. Full of love and 
sympathy for her pupils, she inspired them to do their 
best. She ruled by love,and her schoolroom was a happy 
place, full of sunshine. Work there was a pleasure, not 
drudgery. Her influence was not confined to the school- 
room. Her latch-string was out for the girls. They were 
often in her room, and she was their valued friend and 
counsellor. She has been taken away, but her influence 
will live in the school for many a year. 

Through her books, prepared for the use of the deaf, 
Miss Sweet was very widely known in the profession, for 
they have been used in more than sixty of the schools for 
the deaf in the United States and in some of the schoois 
in every other country where the English language is 
spoken. 

What Miss Sweet was in her personality and to others 
than her pupils, let the following tributes from her pastor 
and a friend bear witness. At the Communion service at 
the South Church, Hartford, Sunday morning, May 5, the 
Rey. Dr. E. P. Parker preached from the text, “ This is 
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the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith,” 
and closed his discourse with these words : 

“Last Sunday afternoon I sat by the bedside of a 
woman whose funeral I am to attend this afternoon. Her 
name, Caroline Sweet, is written on our church records, 
on many of our hearts, and in the Book of Life. Many 
of you will recall her bright, luminous, beautiful face, and 
her most gracious presence, for she was a devoted and 
dearly-loved member of this church. After a long illness 
she had grown so thin and wan that 


‘* She might have risen and floated when I saw her! 


“She was so weak that the loveliness of nature, clothing 
itself afresh in green garments, could no longer please her 
sense. The beauty of her natural life was faded and 
wasted, except that when we spoke, her eyes were 


‘* Beyond my knowing of them, beautiful, 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness. 


*“ But it was not defeat ; it was victory that I saw in her. 
Her feet touched and felt the Rock! Underneath her 
were the everlasting arms, lifting her life up out of gloom 
to glory. She had known great trials and sorrows in the 
course of her life. She had been very brave and patient, 
She had been very faithful in the things committed to her 
charge. She had been a very lovely Christian woman, a 
very sunny and cheery companion and friend. Hers was 
a beauty that endures—a spiritual beauty. She wasall the 
while overcoming the world, unconquerable in her faith 
and hope. She has overcome the world. She has entered 
into rest. She has won the wreath and crown. We are 
poorer here that she has gone. A light has gone out from 
this sanctuary with her. 


‘* Good night, true sister, here! 
Good morrow, sister, there!” 


A friend writes of her ina Woodstock, Vermont, paper : 
“To those who knew her, the earthly life, which ended 
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when Miss Caroline Sweet left her friends a few days ago, 
had revealed, in a remarkable manner, the full meaning 
of the words ‘sweetness and light,’ as applied to human 
character. Though more than once her early experience 
had been such as would teach her what the feelings of 
Ruth must have been 
‘* When sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn, 

her personal griefs seemed only to render her native 
sweetness all the more attractive, and the light which 
shone through her soul all the more luminous. 

“In these shadows she had walked with God, and when 
she came forth it was with a steadfast purpose to do life’s 
work with a brave and cheerful heart. In that work she 
never faltered. Her eye had the steadiness of conscious 
strength, and her face the radiance of inward inspiration. 

“The central element of her charm of character was, 
on her part, a total unconsciousness of its existence. 
She knew no more of it than the rose knows of its 
fragrance. This charm, which is wholly undefinable, 
children knew how to find as bees know where honey is. 
They flocked to her and took her for their own, and no 
one of them who sought her ever knew a moment of sor- 
row because of her. In her life-work of devotion to the 
unfortunate she proved most fully that she ‘came into 
this world not to be ministered unto, but to minister,’ and 
the last vision of anything belonging to this earth that 
will linger in the memories of those scores of children to 
whom she gave so many years of tender care and superla- 
tive teaching, will be the benediction of her face and the 
life-giving power of her love. 

“ But it was not childhood alone that felt the influence 
of her rare personality. To maturity of years and to 
well-ripened age she gave alike to drink of those waters 
which only the choicest spirits know where to find. Asa 
friend, in steadfastness, in fidelity, in loyalty, in never- 
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failing helpfulness, she was all the human heart could 
crave. To her who shared that friendship, and knew it 
in its richness and fullness, henceforth this world must be 
relatively a wilderness. 

“To those to whom she ministered in so many ways 
she seemed like one 

‘* Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
and in the glow of that light, young and old, learned and 
unlearned, found a rest which gave them peace. Her 
spiritual vision—though never overlooking the wants of 
the lowly—was of a high and wide range, and whoever 
took wing with her, in her highest flights of thought, soon 
found that her native home was in the upper air. 

“Tn going away she has left behind her a trail of light 
which will be a guide to all who knew her in their efforts 
to gain a higher spiritual life.” 

Miss Sweet’s funeral was held on Sunday afternoon, 
May 5. The services were conducted by her pastor, Dr. 
E. P. Parker, assisted by the Rev. L. W. Hicks, pastor of 
the church in Woodstock, Vermont, of which Miss Sweet 
was formerly a member. The burial was at Woodstock, 


Vermont. 
JOB WILLIAMS, 


Principal of the American School, Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE FORMATION OF A SPEECH SENTIMENT 
IN A COMBINED-SYSTEM SCHOOL. 


By a “speech sentiment” I mean a sentiment that 
shall lead the pupils to learn and use speech, and—shall 
I say it ?—lead the officers also to use it. We all agree 
that the purpose of oral instruction is to give the pupils 
as nearly as possible a normal means of communication 
with his associates—to give him the ability to express his 
thoughts by speech and to understand the spoken ideas 
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of others. The deaf pupil is in school preparing himself 
for life in a world of hearing and speaking people. Many 
of these people have never seen a deaf person. More 
know nothing of the means of communication employed 
by the deaf alone. They express their ideas by means of 
certain manipulations of what we call the vocal organs, 
and understand the meaning of the sounds produced by 
these manipulations in others, The deaf man who is 
obliged to rely on some other means of communication is 
under just so much greater handicap than if by speech 
and speech-reading he were able to converse with his 
fellows. In so far as we give him either speech or the 
ability to read speech have we reduced that handicap, 
providing his other attainments remain the same. The 
work, then, of the oral teacher is not only to give the 
pupils under his care a knowledge of the different studies 
of the curriculum, not only to lead him as he threads the 
mazy paths of arithmetic, geography, grammar, and his- 
tory, and to guide his trembling feet through the misty 
labyrinth of the English language, but also to give him, 
by artificial means, a speech as nearly as possible equiva- 
lent of that gained by the hearing child, and so to de- 
velop his observation, perception, and judgment that the 
meaning of the various movements of the vocal organs of 
others may be readily determined. 

Far be it from me to claim that such a knowledge is as 
easy to impart or to gain as the ability to communicate 
by other means, or that all our pupils can attain the same 
success. There are natural gifts that render possible the 
highest success in speech and speech-reading, just as there 
are natural gifts that render possible the highest success 
in language or arithmetic. These, if denied, we cannot 
supply. But we can give the best possible training to the 
gifts they have. To do this we must have the hearty co- 
operation of the pupil as well as of all speaking people 
about the school. If we can get our pupils to co-operate 
with us, the battle is half won. 
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“ Where there is a will, there is a way,” is an old saw, 
but it contains a world of meaning. People can usually 
accomplish what they will very much to do, and deaf 
pupils are no exception. If we can lead them to wish 
very much and continuously to learn speech, and give them 
continual opportunity, our success is assured. When 
once we bring them to realize the importance of speech 
in relation to their future success and happiness, we shall 
be surprised at the high average success attained. 

Our combined-system schools can furnish as_ perfect 
articulators and lip-readers as the pure oral schools, but 
the average is not sohigh. The reason is not far to seek. 
In the pure oral school, speech and speech-reading are 
the sine gua non. They are the method of communication 
between teacher and pupil, and between pupil and pupil. 
In school, on the playground, in the shop, wherever he 
goes, he meets speech, speech, speech. He is surrounded 
by an atmosphere of speech. The result is that he desires 
very much to understand and to express himself and puts 
forth his best efforts continually. These conditions we 
cannot have fully in a combined-system school. Oral 
pupils associate with pupils who cannot talk, and even 
teachers, addressing both classes of pupils, must adapt 
the means of communication to the needs of both; so that 
such a perfect speech sentiment is impossible in a com- 
bined-system school. Yet I think it a practical question, 
What can we do to create such a sentiment in our pupils 
and thus secure a similar co-operation from them ? 

I have already hinted that we must impress upon them 
that this is a world of speaking people; that speaking 
people are the rule and deaf people the exception ; that 
the ability to converse increases their happiness and even 
their earning capacity in a world of work, especially in 
times when employment is difficult to obtain. One deaf 
man, a lip-reader, estimates that it adds at least twenty- 
five per cent. to a deaf man’s value to his employer. Pos- 
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sibly it adds more than that to his income in dull times. 
For of two workmen of equal ability and faithfulness, an 
employer will naturally choose the one to whom he can 
most easily tell what he wishes done. How often, when 
we have been seeking employment for a deaf boy or girl, 
have we heard such expressions as this: ‘ Oh, there is 
plenty of hearing help, I could not possibly have the pa- 
tience to write everything.” But if we could say that he 
or she was a good lip-reader, the aspect of the case was 
altered at once. 

We should also impress upon them that they are not 
always going to be associated with the deaf as they are 
here in school, but that, when school life is over, they 
will meet about fifteen hundred hearing people to one deaf 
person. By speech and speech-reading they will be bet- 
ter enabled to enjoy their association with these hearing 
people. 

I think it hardly necessary to say that the teacher’s 
suggestions and commands should be given by speech, 
and as soon as possible every request from pupil to 
teacher should be so made. There is no easier time to 
teach an expression to a child than when he wants to use 
it. 

We can also encourage the pupils to talk to us and to 
others. To the little one, we can teach some kindly senti- . 
ment to speak to those who care for it outside. It will 
not only please the child and give him a better use of his 
vocal organs and help develop in him a kindly sentiment 
for those who care for him, but, if he says it well, please the 
one to whom it is said, and possibly aid in securing her 
co-operation in cultivating this speech sentiment by her- 
self using more speech. What officer, if a little one says 
sweetly “ I love you,” or “ Iam your girl,” can help throw- 
ing her arms about the child and saying “ I love you, too.” 
This little beginning, if wisely directed by us, may lead 
to a continual use of speech to theoral pupils. We need 
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this sort of co-operation from every hearing person, for 
the most important thing we can furnish the child is 
practice, constant, unremitting practice. 

We can also encourage the pupils to talk to each other 
and have them do it sometimes in the schoolroom. We 
can arrange little exercises in which they talk to each 
other or one pupil talks to the class. 

But it is in the unconscious influence of example that 
we should be most potent and that we are often weakest. 
Our work is to be compared along other lines with the 
results obtained elsewhere. The highest enthusiasm of 
the teacher goes into work on the subject-matter, not 
neglecting speech, yet making it, even in the schoolroom, 
often of secondary importance. Then we come from our 
schoolrooms tired and in a hurry, and there is a general 
letting down of the nervous tension under which we have 
been laboring all the session. We have occasion to say 
something to a pupil, and we say it in the quickest and 
easiest way possible. We excuse ourselves, if we think 
of it at all, by saying: Why should we not use any method 
of communication the pupil understands? Why, indeed? 
Simply because, as teachers, we are teaching as potently 
out of the schoolroom as in it. If our pupils see us in 
practice exalt speech as the method of communication 
they may catch the contagion. But if we act out of the 
schoolroom as if speech were a sort of side-show, no mat- 
ter what theories we may preach, they wil! follow our 
outside practice rather than our preaching, and place 
speech on the shelf with the rest of the schoolroom 
drudgery—with arithmetic, geography, history, and gram- 
mar—to be taken off only when required by the exigen- 
cies of the schoolroom. 

Besides, it is outside of the schoolroom, on the play- 
ground, in the shop, in the domestic department, that we 
have occasion to use a thousand and one expressions of 
colloquial English, for which no occasion is apt to arise 
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in the schoolroom, and which the teacher, with all her 
care. to present such expressions, will overlook. Yet 
these are the expressions the pupil will need to use most 
when his school life is over. His success as a speech- 
reader will depend more upon his knowledge of colloquial 
English than upon the amount of geography, history, 
arithmetic, or grammar he may have mastered, or even 
his knowledge of and ability to understand and use 
the language of literature. If our pupils are unacquainted 
with the common expressions of every-day English, if 
they do not evince a desire to master the English lan- 
guage as it is spoken, is it not partly because of our 
shortcomings ? 

Perhaps if the heads of the various departments of the 
Institution saw us as teachers more consistently oral, 
they too would use more speech, or at least more Eng- 
lish, and the pupil would be the gainer, not only in his 
speech and practice in speech-reading, but also in the 
language acquired and in the enthusiasm with which he 
would seek to acquire speech and language. 

It is often said that the pupils will not understand if 
we do talk to them. Well, what if they will not? When 
will they understand unless speech is met ? How do our 
powers grow except by use? “Learn to do by doing,” 
is the motto of the modern educational world, at least in 
theory. Do we want the eve to be quick and accurate? 
Do we want it so trained that it shall instantly recognize 
each rapidly changing vocal position? Then we must 
train the eye to see. Do we want the sense of touch to 
be acute and sensitive? It can be brought about only 
by training the sense of touch. Do we want the judg- 
ment of the child so trained that he can correctly inter- 
pret the rapid movements of the organs of speech? It 
can be done only by furnishing an opportunity for a con- 
tinual exercise of the judgment along these lines. In 
order to attain the highest success in speech-reading, the 
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pupil must know the positions assumed by the vocal 
organs in the production of the words of speech and their 
mutual relations and appearance. His knowledge of lan- 
guage must be comprehensive. His eye must be trained 
to see quickly and accurately the positions assumed and 
changed with kaleidoscopic rapidity. His mind must be 
trained instantly to associate each position or group of 
positions with a certain word or group of words he has 
learned and to reason out, so quickly that it may be said 
to be almost intuitive, which of the words represented by 
any visual appearance was intended by the speaker. 
Right here let me say that, in my opinion, just as soon 
as the little ones have been taught sentences, their lip- 
reading should be given for the most part in complete 
thoughts. I am inclined to put it still stronger and say 
that from the very first, except such drill as may be nec- 
essary to fix in the mind the appearance on the lips of 
any sound or combination, all lip-reading should be so 
given. The child is uot to blame if we pronounce the 
word “man,” and he says “ pan,” “ ban,” “ pad,” “ mat,” 
“mad,” “ bat,” “ bad,” or any other word that may have 
practically the same appearance on the lips. He has said 
what he saw. No one could do any better. And so of 
any other group of words having a similar appearance. 
The reason that at first the child usually gets the right 
word is that it is probably the only one taught with that 
appearance on the lips. When he has been taught others 
he has absolutely nothing to guide him in making a choice. 
It is pure guess. He is as apt to guess wrong as right, 
and he receives no benefit from making a right guess, or 
from our pointing out the error, or repeating and making 
him guess again. But if the word is used in a sentence, 
there is an exercise of the reason, of the judgment, so as 
to decide from the context which of the words having that 
appearance was expressed. The probability is.that only 
one will fit into the context, and a right guess, if we may 
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call it so, helps him to guess better next time, and even an 
error pointed out increases his ability to interpret speech. 
If, instead of saying simply “ man,” I say “The man 
walked,” the child knows that nothing represented by the 
words having that form on the lips is accustomed to that 
means of locomotion, and the choice is comparatively 
easy. 

The operation is similar to that which takes place in 
our minds when we hear such sentences as this: “ John 
is going to write home,” or “ John did what was right,” 
only that for the deaf child the difficulty is increased by 
a vastly greater number of similar forms. Yet this exer- 
cise of the reason, beginning when the child knows only 
a little language and has in his vocabulary perhaps ouly 
two words of the same form, and leading on step by step 
to the more difficult, produces a gradual development of 
the mental powers employed until they become so strength- 
ened that, as the number of possible word forms in- 
creases, they act unerringly, and so quickly as to seem, 
even to the actor himself, almost intuitive, unless an ob- 
scure expression is met. Then there is. a conscious ten- 
sion both of the eye and the mind. “ Nothing succeeds 
like success,” and in proportion as the pupils find they 
can understand speech will they want and try to under- 
stand it. 

Of course it will often be necessary to repeat what has 
been said, and even to write or spell (preferably the 
former, for it gives an idea of the word and sentence 
forms as a whole rather than of the separate letters of 
which they are composed), and then to repeat in speech, 
calling attention to the positions assumed by the vocal 
organs in producing the idea on the lips. In so doing, 
we are training the eye to see the difference in similar 


vocal formations, and we are also training the reasoning 
powers and judgment, and thus giving to the pupil the 
ability to read speech. 
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Another thing that I have never seen thoroughly tried, 
but believe to be feasible, and, if successful, likely to aid 
greatly in creating a speech sentiment, is to give a few 
minutes each day to lip-reading in the manual classes. 
Any person with two good eyes and a good brain, I be- 
lieve, can learn to read speech, if he will and if he is given 
plenty of practice. In all such exercises, the point to be 
insisted upon is, of course, that the pupil depend upon 
the lips for the idea rather than upon something else. 
Such pupils may not become experts. Experts are few 
in any line. The Pattis and Jenny Linds of the musical 
world can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Yet 
thousands have become sufficiently proficient to give great 
pleasure to themselves and their friends, and even to be 
of great practical utility in the support of themselves and 
those dependent upon them. So whatever ability a pupil 
acquires in speech-reading is that much better than none. 
If he should become a fairly good lip-reader, the hearing 
have only to speak and the burden of writing falls on the 
deaf. 

If, then, we would have a speech sentiment in a com- 
bined-system school we must ourselves be enthusiastic 
and consistent users of speech whenever possible ; we 
must encourage the pupils in the use of speech on all 
occasions and by all possible means; we must lead them 
to depend on speech ; and we must in some way secure the 
co-operation of the hearing teachers and officers in the 
use of speech to all oral pupils. The degree of success 
of oral work in a combined-system school will depend 


partly upon how well we succeed in doing these things. 
W. E. TAYLOR, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


THE DEAF IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION.* 


In order fully to comprehend what the chances are for 
a successful career as a lawyer on the part of a deaf- 
mute, it would be well to make a careful scrutiny of the 
ways and means by which a modern law office is man- 
aged, for it will be a more intelligible method than to dis- 
cuss the future possibilities within the reach of a profes- 
sional man in the abstract. Find how a factory is run, 
and you will be in a position to say whether, when, and 
where the workman of our kind is competent to discharge 
the duties incumbent on him in that particular station of 
commercial life. I shall have nothing to do with specu- 
lation as to his future possibilities or as to new circum- 
stances which have never before occurred; nor need I 
discuss elaborately certain specialties of the law for 
which the deaf-mute, by reason of his peculiar disadvan- 
tages, is pre-eminently qualified ; nor, finally, shall I at- 
tempt to decide whether he is technically disqualified for 
the practice of the law under other jurisdictions than the 
American or English. Granted that a deaf-mute has 
been admitted to the bar in the solemn manner that the 
law directs; then, what are his chances for success ? 

The irresistible tendency of the day is unmistakably in 
the direction of the consolidation of several small busi- 
ness firms or corporations into one large concern where 
greater economy of time, labor, and material is realized 
at a greater financial gain; that is to say, ours is the age 
not of trusts, for they are at the farther extreme, but of 
enterprises that partake neither, on one hand, of the na- 
ture of a small corporation, nor, on the other hand, of a 
stupendous, over-capitalized, unmanageable trust ; but of 
the kind that is half way between the extremes. This is 
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particularly true of the legal profession. In a centre of 
commercial activity like New York City, for instance, 
many of our most distinguished lawyers find it expedient 
to consolidate their individual offices into one vast estab- 
lishment, a fair example of which class I have in mind, 
where nine attorneys pool their issues as partners with 
many more lawyers employed on a salary. Mr. Choate, 
speaking as an honorable rival, declared that the senior 
member of a certain law firm, when he died, would leave 
work enough for a thousand young attorneys. Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the same rule prevails for 
each of the nine partners ; then one law house would be 
doing the work of nine thousand lawyers. This is con- 
solidation indeed! The immensity of business carried on 
by a modern law firm in New York City or any other 
large city can be better imagined than described. 

It is in such a law office that a deaf practitioner will 
meet with the highest success, for in hand with con- 
solidation comes specialization to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Here he will find himself as busy as possible with- 
out having anything to do with clients and courts. In the 
office where I began my law studies and then my practice 
there is a man who does all his work outside the office, yet 
who never attends a session in the courts, nor is consulted 
with by clients at all; nevertheless he is employed in a 
responsible legal capacity on a salary of $3,600 a year. 

Office work is far the most important branch of law 
practice, and the results flowing from excellent work in 
the office are far-reaching. Grave questions of law are 
often settled in a consultation. Compromises of conflict- 
ing interests are brought about, and agreements are made. 
Courts act upon these matters merely in a perfunctory 
manner. They simply register the fiat of the lawyers 
assembled in the privacy of their offices. In fact, the 
judges will not inquire into these agreements, and at the 
suggestion of counsel will enter upon the record any and 
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everything not involving questions of moral turpitude or 
points that clearly conflict with the statutes. In this in- 
stance I do not see why a deaf-mute cannot prove him- 
self the peer of the best practitioner. 

In a large law firm one man will keep ten people busily 
engaged—lawyers on a salary, shorthand reporters, and 
typewriter copyists. When disaster overtakes him in the 
shape of the loss of the sense of hearing he will be still at 
his post of duty, as far as his work in the office is con- 
cerned. Brief writing is par excellence his occupation 
when he is disabled in the way above suggested ; but it is 
not the only nor the most important one in the category. 
In a law office of this kind the opportunity for a business 
head combined with a legal turn of mind is unsurpassed 
even for a deaf man. 

Litigation does not always occupy the greater portion 
of a lawyer’s time. Many of our successful practitioners 
never go into the courts at all. Of the business trans- 
acted by a reputable law firm, generally one-third, often 
fifty per cent., never comes under review before a justice. 
It is stated that here in the city of San Francisco the 
proportion in population is twenty attorneys to one case 
in litigation. It would be preposterous to hold that such 
a supply of labor would sustain so many workers. What 
is there, then, that will attract learned men to the profes- 
sion of the law? In my humble opinion, it is counsel 
work that is permanently remunerative. We educate our 
clients as to their legal rights and obligations, and advise 
them as to every step in a contemplated undertaking, 
which facts may come at a future day under review before 
the Supreme Court of some State or of the United States. 
It is what we call the making of pre-appointed evidence, 
which is not merely restricted to documentary proofs but 
also extends to the acts of the clients in connection with 
some other parties. Corporations and business houses 
pay well for counsel work of this class. The demand for 
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good counsellors is great; but here, as in other fields of 
commercial and professional activity, the supply is limited 
and is likely to remain no larger, for the study of the law is 
really a very abstruse and puzzling science, which requires 
the closest application of the broadest and profoundest 
culture and keenest logic, and the support of a character 
that is based upon indefatigable energy, and that is proof 
against temptation and corruption of every kind. Still 
counsel is human and liable to err, but nowhere else is 
the error so expensive, for upon one opinion of your dis- 
tinguished counsel the security of the strongest financial 
institution may hang. Therefore, in these days of bitter 
competition, when ability on each side is equal, character, 
backed by nervous energy and common sense, is generally 
the decisive element of success. A deaf-mute thus fortified 
in mind and character is bound to make his mark sooner 
or later. 

Since the courts regard the substance rather than the 
form, they will make numerous concessions in favor of 
the deaf practitioner. I can testify to the uniform kind- 
ness shown me by the courts, and I know they will go so 
far as to have the proceedings carried on by means of 
paper and pencil whenever the cause of justice demands 
it. But we need not rely solely on our own individual 
efforts. What is there to prevent you from employing a 
lawyer on a salary as your assistant in the court-room ? 
You will then be on equal terms with your more fortunate 
brethren. The practice of employing attorneys as assist- 
ants in a law office is very common indeed, for the time 
of a successful counsellor is too valuable for the execution 
of the petty details of the business. Perhaps you will 
demur on account of the increased expense. But you 
must compete with many a law firm with its multitude of 
assistants or retire from the contest. Yetif you are suc- 
cessful in your venture, you will likely be sought after by 
other attorneys, more or less successful, and invited to 
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unite your brains and capital with theirs on the basis of 
a partnership. This is no idle dream nor Utopian 
prophecy. 

Again, suppose your assistant were an expert in the 
use of the sign-language or a shorthand reporter. Then 
your handicap would practically disappear. Let me call 
your attention to a very interesting case at the University 
of Michigan Law School, at Ann Arbor. Here a learned 
Professor of Law, in spite of his total deafness, continued 
to lecture three years after losing his sense of hearing, 
and is still one of the most successful advocates in the 
State. His son, a shorthand reporter, is constantly at 
his side. Doubtless, he could have occupied a place on 
the bench, and I believe no one would have raised the 
question of his disqualification, if it were such. 

So far the discussion has been going on in the full 
consciousness of our handicap; but we may well inquire 
whether there are not some comyensating advantages. I 
think there are. Facility of speech generally means a 
great deal of time wasted between attorney and client ; 
writing is tedious at best, hence we are apt to get at the 
gist of the matter sooner by writing than by speech. I 
have been assured by my brother lawyers that more has 
been accomplished by writing in half an hour than would 
have been in half a day through the medium of speech. 
Clients will tell the truth if the statement is in black and 
white, but not always otherwise. We lawyers would give 
anything to know the truth, but we do not always attain 
that end. There are several technical advantages, but 
they are of no interest to laymen, I fear. 

I have endeavored to point out the most difficult 
obstacles that stand in your way and show how far you 
can successfully surmount them with particular reference 
to the general civil practice. As to the specialties for 
which you are apparently qualified, I shall leave them to 
your own inference and investigation. 
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Now, in the language of Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court, let me extend you a very cordial 
invitation to the practice of the law, if you desire to work 


hard, live well, and die poor. 
THEODORE GRADY, 
Hobart Building, San Francisco, California. 


NOTES ON MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ING.*—IV. 


THE outlook for the industrial departments of our 
schools was never brighter. This condition of affairs has 
been brought about by the great and rapid changes that 
have taken place in industrial methods and the now 
widely recognized fact that a fuller and more available 
mental development is dependent on a thorough use of 
the physical organs, particularly the eye and hand. 

The strongest evidence that the industrial departments 
are on the eve of a great advance is not alone in the intro- 
duction of improved methods, machinery, and appliances, 
but in the willingness of those in charge of our schools to 
give more and more time to instruction in industrial work. 
The question of the relative amount of time that should 
be devoted to instruction in the industrial branches was 
discussed at the Convention held at Columbus in 1897, by 
Mr. F. D. Clarke, Superintendent of the Michigan School, 
who declared it as his opinion that more time than for- 
merly should be given to the practical work of the schools. 
The matter again came up at the last Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Principals and at the Convention at 
Buffalo, and so far as the older pupils were concerned 
the speakers were in support of the position taken by 
Mr. Olarke at Columbus. Indeed, some of our schools, 
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roughly speaking, are dividing their time equally between 
the literary and industrial departments. 

Perhaps some idea of how this matter is regarded by 
the authorities in hearing schools may be gleaned from a 
report on manual training made by Director Belfield, of 
the Chicago Manual Training School, in 1892. Of the 
seventeen high schools I count in this report, seven are 
designated as manual training or technical schools, and 
the remainder as regular high schools. Eight of the 
schools allow ten hours per week to shop work, not in- 
cluding drawing, which is from one to five hours per 
week in both the grammar and high school. This they 
believe is the maximum amount of time that can be de- 
voted to shop work without injury to the academic work. 
Two schools give from seven and one-half hours to ten 
hours per week, and the remainder variously from one 
hour to three hours per week. One manual training 
school devotes three hours per day, and that part of the 
Pratt Institute corresponding to the high school one- 
half of the school day. 

In the grammar grades of these schools the time is 
much shorter for shop work, it being from two to four 
hours per week. As to the benefits of manual training in 
general, the testimony of these schools was that those 
pupils who took manual training as part of their school 
work accomplished as much academic work as, or more 
than, those pupils who devoted the same number of hours 
to school work without the manual training, and that as 
arule the larger the amount of time given to manual 
training the more marked were the beneficial results. 
One principal stated that they accomplished more in 
twenty-seven hours with manual training than they did 
in thirty-two hours without it. The reason for this will 
be evident to the reader before the close of this paper. 

Now, with possibly two exceptions, it will be noticed 
that those schools, with all the advantages of hearing 
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which their sckolars possessed, considered all the way 
from one to ten hours a week in the high school and 
from two to four hours a week in the grammar grades 
about the maximum amount of time that should be de- 
voted to shop or industrial work without injuring the 
school work proper. This is considerable less than the 
amount of time the schools for the deaf are devoting to 
the industrial work with all the disadvantages attendant 
upon deafness. When we consider the difficulties the 
deaf experience in the various branches of school work 
proper, the shortness of their time in school, the number 
of subjects they are expected to take up, this question of 
time becomes a really serious matter, particularly in view 
of the present conditions that prevail in the industrial 
departments, and the mechanical light in which the work 
is regarded. 

Gratified as I am with present indications of progress, 
and anxious for still more, I shall be more willing to con- 
cede half the time to the industrial departments, and more 
if necessary, when every teacher of manual training and 
domestic science in our schools better answers to the de- 
scription embodied in the line, “the skilled hand, the 
cultured mind ’’—even the trade teachers for that matter ; 
when pupils are required to write compositions on tech- 
nical subjects, such as one I saw on “Calico” by. a little 
girl in a manual training school, and to solve problems in 
arithmetic that they may apply the principles to the work 
they have in hand; when more pains are taken to call to 
the attention of scholars the principles of physics, chem- 
istry, and the facts of geography, and their illustrations 
in the various lines of work they perform. Under these 
circumstances a more beneficial and permanent impression 
will be left. Thus in the best sense of the word will the 
educational work be unbroken. 

It is right here that manual training comes in to accom- 
plish some of its best work. Besides developing mental 
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power and thus assisting the scholar in his purely scien- 
tific and literary work, it throws much light on both. It 
also saves time by making clear many abstractions, and 
teaches the scholar to think instead of learning parrot- 
like, since he deals with material things. 

In this connection the query naturally arises whether 
the day may not yet arrive when the work of instruction 
in either or both departments will be carried on by regu- 
lar instructors. No less an authority than Dr. E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, late Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools, and now Chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska, asserts that at bottom manual training is mental, 
and in speaking of the requirements of teachers in the near 
future, says : ‘ The accomplished teacher must know music 
and drawing as well as the elements of manual construc- 
tion, gymnastics, and the household arts.” Such teach- 
ers would be very serviceable in a school for the deaf on 
account of the practical character of the work to be done, 
and it would be to the advantage of our schools to begin 
their employment as early as possible. 

The studies of the pupils in our public schools and the 
training of teachers in the normal schools are tending to 
that result, with respect to the qualifications of teachers 
mentioned by Dr. Andrews. 

Instead, then, of considering manual training, domestic 
science, etc., as departments of education, which is a mis- 
take, they would come to be regarded as methods of edu- 
cation, which is the only correct view to take of them. 
This would very much aid in solving the vexed question 
of ¢ime and do away with much confusion iu the minds of 
many relative to manual training and trade teaching. 

The various methods of education could be applied as 
the case required, for it goes without saying that the 
manual training or new methods properly combined or 
correlated with the book work are vastly superior to the 
old methods of education in developing the capacities of 
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children and youth, besides preparing them better for the 
practical duties of life than any form of education has yet 
done. Particularly is this true of defective or backward 
children. 


WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


SOME LITTLE FOXES AMONG OUR ENGLISH 
VINES. 


Tue English language possesses all the properties of 
matter of which we learn in physics. It is impenetrable, 
compressible, elastic, flexible, dense, tenacious, etc. It 
is as contradictory as women are alleged to be, but are 
not. The Frenchman who popped his head out of the 
canal-boat window in response to the captain’s “ Look 
out!” and received a bump against a low bridge, expressed 
this quality when he ruefully exclaimed “ Vat a language 
is zis. He say ‘Look out!’ ven he mean “ Look in!’” 

The English language may also be compared to an eel. 
No sooner do we feel tliat we have it well in hand than 
it slips from us and leaves us grasping at nothing. 

We are told that there is an exception to every rule. 
That this is true where the English language is concerned 
we all know to our sorrow. There are times when we feel 
as if the language were mostly made up of exceptions. 
No other language lays down so many rules for spelling, 
punctuation, and syntax, and breaks them with so little 
regard to the nervous system of the teacher of the deaf. 
We can sympathize with the little girl who, being often 
reproved for her mistakes in grammar, exclaimed in de- 
spair, “ Oh, mamma, the English language must have been 
made only for very wise people.” It most certainly was 
not constructed with a view to giving the deaf an easy 
time in learning it, or us in teaching it. 
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In the following paper | present a few of the most com- 
mon “troubles” that teachers of the deaf meet with in 
the task of teaching English. I obtained them from vari- 
ous sources. A number of them are from my own ex- 
perience in the classroom. Some were obtained from 
other teachers in response to a request, and the rest from 
educational papers. I have tried to classify them to some 
extent. A good many of the difficulties can be removed 
by the judicious use of the symbols,* but for the others 
there seems to be no rule and no remedy save constant 
drill and repetition. 

Mistakes in the arrangement and endings of words are 
characteristic of the deaf, and it seems that the larger 
their vocabulary grows the more mistakes they make. 
Children, as a rule, are careless, and this fact increases 
our difficulties, as so much time is wasted in calling their 
attention to mistakes which they could easily have avoided 
if they had exercised a little more care. There is no rea- 
son why pupils who have been in school eight or ten years 
should make the same mistakes that are common in the 
primary classes. The tenses, especially, are terribly mis- 
used, and our pupils are bound to make subject and verb 
disagree. One of the primary teachers whom I approached 
for material remarked that her pupils did not know enough 
to make many mistakes, but they made all they could. 

The actual present and the habitual present get con- 
fused even among the advanced classes. As to the aux- 
iliaries, there are doubtless times when we all wish they 
had no place in our language. Verb forms and verb 
charts of various kinds are devised and employed to 
remedy this weakness. But in English, as in all lan- 
guages, the verb is the hardest part to master, so we can- 
not expect that any mechanical device will enable us to 
make the language of our pupils perfect in this respect. 


* See ‘‘ Function Symbols,” Annals, vol. xxx, pp. 188-203. 
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We are anxious to have our pupils learn to reason, but 
we object to having them carry their reasoning by analogy 
too far. They will remember certain principles in sen- 
tence building, and try to use them in impossible con- 
structions. It is never safe to congratulate one’s self 
when the class masters some such form of construction as, 
“T was glad to get a letter,” for, sooner or later, the 
teacher will have to explain why “I was industrious to 
study my lesson” will not do. The two sentences are 
identical in construction. We cannot blame our pupils 
for failing to understand the distinction. Rather let us 
lament the total depravity of the English language. 

Primary pupils cannot understand clearly why “I am 
tired ” is acceptable, while “ It is snowed,” “ It is rained,” 
are forbidden. The fact that certain adjectives end in ed 
is the cause of the trouble. We teach the pupils to write 
correctly ‘‘ Mary is a pretty girl,” and soon we may be 
called upon to explain why “ Susie is a pretty face” is 
not acceptable. So far as syntax and symbols go, the 
constructions are identical. 

Inversions of words such as walkside, keeperstore, knob- 
door, and casebook are hard to overcome. When one of 
the words is an adjective the class can be taught that the 
adjective should precede the noun; but when both words 
are nouns, the teacher is nonplussed, as there is no rule 
by which to make a primary class understand the correct 
order. Teach the class what a screen door is, and soon 
you may be called upon to explain that there is no such 
thing as a screen window. 

“The snow is covered with the ground,” “Flour is 
made of bread,” “‘ The South of the people,” are common 
mistakes in transposition. While the error is absurd, the 
remedy is not so obvious nor so easily applied in the case 
of a primary class, where abstract reasoning is not to be 
looked for. 

When the pupils have learned the sequence form, they 
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invariably make such mistakes as, “ School was out as 
soon as I went to town,” “ We ate dinner as soon as the 
girls washed the dishes,” ‘“ School is out after I will play 
ball.” One teacher has suggested as a remedy for this 
fault marking the two events as 1 and 2, asking the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Which happened first?” and teaching the pupils 
that as soon as or after must precede the first event. 

In front of, behind, before, and after are pretty hard 
for a good many pupils to grasp. 

The adjective as attribute and predicate is frequently 
confused. To illustrate this I will tell of an actual occur- 
rence. A certain teacher corrected the following state- 
ment, ‘TI fell down and got my dirty clothes,” by explain- 
ing that d7rty should be used as a complement in that 
case, and giving the right form. The pupil remembered 
the construction only too well, and a few days later 
astonished the teacher by informing him that “In Cali- 
fornia the Chinamen wash the peoples’ clothes dirty.” 
He was indignant when told that the sentence was not 
correct, and accused the teacher of changing his mind. 
Most, if not all, of us have had to undergo the same ac- 
cusation. 

A little three-year-old girl of whom I know seems to 
have a clearer idea of the use of possessives than some 
of the pupils in advanced classes. In speaking of a cow 
and calf belonging to the family, she used the expression 
“my cow and my calf.” She was corrected and told to 
say “our cow and our calf.” She pondered a minute, 
and then said very decidedly, “ Well, ovr cow but my 
calf.” A good many of our pupils are inclined to say my 
Jamily, my farm, when their age precludes the possibil- 
ity of their being burdened with such incumbrances. 
They will say my friend, as if they had only one friend 
in the world. Occasionally a pupil will be found to make 
the following astonishing statement: ‘Mr. Smith is his 
own horse.” 
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The relationship tangle is a dreadful one, and takes 
years, it seems, to be straightened out satisfactorily. I 
have often wished a whole host of relatives belonging to 
one of my pupils—parents, brothers, sisters, grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins—would come into my 
schoolroom in a body some day, so I could label them 
and explain to the class their respective relationship to 
one another. One day I had a lesson in letter-writing, 
and told the class to write letters to Mr. Tate. They all 
had the salutation right, but with two or three exceptions 
they closed with Your loving son or Your loving daughter. 

A good many of the difficulties our pupils have in 
acquiring English can be removed by the use of the 
symbols. A sentence very much involved can be straight- 
ened out by giving the principle in symbols, and having 
the pupil write the sentence over again to agree with 
them. I find the symbols a most valuable aid in teach- 
ing language. 

But we often run against obstructions which not even 
the symbols can help us avoid. The adverb very is an 
example. We may say very tired, very good, very careful, 
but the canons of good English forbid our using very 
surprised, very troubled, though it is no easy matter to 
explain to our pupils why. There seems no remedy for 
it except writing on the blackboard a list of such adjec- 
tives as must be preceded by very much instead of very. 
On the whole, it is better to discourage the use of very 
in primary classes, as the pupils are apt to use it in- 
discriminately, informing us that so and so is very sick, 
when he has a simple ailment, and that it is very cold, 
when the weather is a bit frosty. Zoo is often confused 
with very. The boy who told his teacher, “I studied my 
lesson too hard,” laid himself under the suspicion of being 
untruthful and unboylike, until he explained that he 
meant very hard. 

The infinitive as an object offers a good many difticulties. 
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Likes to play, tries to study are all right, but as soon as 
the class begin to construct original sentences using this 
form of construction, they will use such expressions as 
“T enjoyed to play,” “John stopped to study,” “ Paul 
finished to work.” The boy who told his teacher, “I 
forgot to leave my book,’ may have been correct if he 
intended to leave his book and shirk study, but the 
chances are that he did not intend to make such a 
frank confession. The pupils are taught to say, “ Mr. 
Tate let the boys go to town Saturday,” but as soon as 
they learn the verb ¢o allow trouble begins, for allow 
requires ¢o after it, while det does not. 

A few days ago I had my class write a list of things 
which are always spoken of in the plural form. A pupil 
wrote, “‘a pair of nut-crackers.” I told him that he 
should say a nut-cracker. He quickly replied that if it 
was right to say a pair of scissors it was right to say a 
pair of nut-crackers, too. He reasoned from analogy. 
The man’s hat is good English, but the house’s door, and 
one of the girl’s father cannot be tolerated. 

There are certain forms which some pupils never seem 
able to remember. They will write “I was headache,” 
and after the right form has been taught will say, “I 
have a very achehead,” or something else in equally good 
English. “ John was his birthday. yesterday,” or “I was 
taken a picture,” are sure to appear after the class have 
been drilled again and again in the right forms. 

Certain adverbs of time form a weak spot in the Eng- 
lish of a good many. eat day, next time, are used in- 
stead of to-morrow, another time, and vice versa. 

Comparison of adjectives and adverbs is another stum- 
bling-block. If all words followed the same rule by add- 
ing er and est for the comparative and superlative, we 
should have little or no trouble. Our pupils are sure to 
write beautifuler, carelessest. The person or persons 
described by one pupil as bad, very bad, very very bad, 
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must have been quite evilly disposed, while sick, worse 
sick, worst sick, is suggestive of quarantine, though it is 
not so serious as the case described by a public-school 
boy as idl, worse, dead. 

Teach the pupils to use said that and told me that, and 
they are likely to apply the form incorrectly in wanted 
that, asked that, ete. 

Something, thing, and anything are confused and mis- 
used. “ He unwrapped it and found a thing init.” Also 
somebody and anybody. “TI guessthat anybody brought it.” 

Some of the pupils will say that a thing is not good 
taste, meaning does not taste good. Others will inform 
you that a certain person was dead, and will add that 
they are sorry for him, without saying when or how he 
came to life. The word full is frequently a source of 
vexation, as is well illustrated in the following sentence 
from one of our classrooms several years ago: ‘‘ The peo- 
ple were full in the church.” Some other words and ex- 
pressions that cause ever recurring errors are lend and 
borrow; pay, buy, cost; lecture, lecture to; duty, on duty; 
interested, interesting. And the word trouble bears out its 
own meaning by being most troublesome in construction 
in its forms as noun, adjective, or verb. 

‘There are certain pupils in every class who have a 
fondness for big words, especially words not fully under- 
stood, and they will try to incorporate them. The results 
are far from satisfactory to the teacher, as they are likely 
to be as original as the statement of the boy, quoted in 
the Annals, who said “ he fermented on his father’s farm,” 
meaning worked, or as the Frenchman who, desiring to 
compliment a young lady on her complexion, and having 
studied the dictionary, informed her that she had an “ ex- 
quisite hide.” 

It is safer not to give a word in signs, or to explain it 
in any way until you are sure what the pupil wants. 
One difficulty of English, more likely to be encountered 
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in advanced than in primary classes, is the different mean- 
ings of the same word. The depravity of the English 
language is well illustrated by the following atrocity 
clipped from a newspaper : 

“A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is that in 
which a sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that on which the 
sleeper runs while the sleeper sleeps. Therefore, while 
the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, the sleeper carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under the sleeper until the sleeper 
which carries the sleeper jumps the sleeper and wakes 
the sleeper in the sleeper by striking the sleeper under 
the sleeper on the sleeper, and there is no longer any 
sleeper sleeping in the sleeper on the sleeper.” 

There are so many idioms our pupils should learn. 
Shake hands is a stumbling-block. ‘ He shook me with 
his hand” is as frequently to be seen as “ He shook 
hands with me.” 

It is easy to find fault. It is easy to note the errors in 
the language of our pupils. It is not so easy to provide 
a remedy. My own experience is too limited for me to 
attempt it. I have found, however, as I said before, that 
an intelligent use of the symbols is a great help in cor- 
recting certain errors. In other cases wall charts or per- 
manent forms on the blackboard are helpful. The 
method of teaching idioms recommended by Miss Sarah 
H. Porter, in an article in the Anna/s several years ago, 
seems to me excellent. It is for the teacher to make fre- 
quent use of common idioms by writing on the blackboard 
sentences on topics familiar to the pupils. 

But for the greater number of the ever-recurring errors 
in language, such as those here noted, I see no remedy 
save practice, practice, practice. If any teachers have 
devised or found an effective method of overcoming such , 
errors, I shall be glad to profit by their experience. 

EDITH VANDEGRIF'T, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


CATHARINE PEDERSEN. 


A GENTLEMAN who is deeply interested in doubly- 
afflicted humanity has asked me to prepare for publication 
a sketch of a deaf-blind girl lately enrolled as a pupil at 
Fanwood. 

Catharine Pedersen was born in New York, January 
27,1885. In July, 1892, she had scarlet fever, but by Sep- 
tember had recovered sufficiently to attend one of the pub- 
lic schools near herhome. Two months later she showed 
symptoms of extreme nervous debility, and for a year her 
mother took her to a hospital twice a week for treatment. 
All this time she did not attend school, and before the 
year was up she had lost the use of one eye, which, accord- 
ing to the doctors, was the direct outcome of the fever. 

The children at the public school were so noisy that 
Catharine could not stand it to mingle with them, so for 
a little more than a year she attended a school in charge 
of Sisters in Brooklyn. There she learned very little be- 
cause of her nervous condition and of the trouble with 
her eyes, and later, with the sight of one eye gone forever 
and the other of but little use, she was sent to a school 
for the blind in this city, where she remained for two 
years. ‘Toward the close of the second year she caught 
cold and lost her hearing. The authorities of the school 
then sent word to her mother to take her home as they 
were unable to teach her. 

Poor child! She was greatly depressed. Anxious to 
learn, and all avenues apparently being closed, she grew 
nearly desperate, and days were spent in weeping. She 
was willing to undergo any amount of physical pain if 
only one or both senses might be restored. Her father 
had died some time before, and as there was no one to 
look after her while the members of the family were away 


from home at work, she again became an inmate of the 
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hospital, and there she remained until Fanwood came to 
the rescue. 

My first interview with Catharine took place in Octo- 
ber, 1900, when her sister brought her to Mr. Currier’s 
office to make arrangements for her admission as a pupil. 
She had then been deaf over three years, and friends had 
found it difficult to communicate with her. The two-hand 
alphabet was used, but while she still retained her powers 
of speech, she seemed slow in grasping what was said to 
her. When, a few weeks later, she returned to stay, our 
large family of motherly-hearted girls received her with 
open arms. From that time onward, little by little, step 
by step, this afflicted young girl has left the walls of her 
prison, and has reached that point from which her ad- 
vancement onward and upward will be less handicapped. 

Just what degree of progress Catharine had made up 
to the time she ceased going to the blind school I cannot 
say, but with no one to talk with and no books to read 
she had gradually forgotten nearly all that she knew of 
language; her grammar and spelling being highly sug- 
gestive of the backwoods dialect. She needed constant 
practice in spelling, and to facilitate matters I insisted 
that she should drop the two-hand alphabet and substi- 
tute the ordinary single-hand method. 

Miss Florence G. S. Smith, one of Orris Benson’s 
teachers, also gives Catharine instruction in speech, arith- 
metic, and language, and her gentle ways won the heart of 
the girl at the very outset. At. first the child objected to 
my being her teacher “ becas I cood not here,” and be- 
sides she had no desire to “lorn.” It was very tiresome 
for her to read even a short sentence spelled in the hand, 
and she often became impatient, and would turn her head 
away and shrug her shoulders in a most exasperating 
manner. The main thing, therefore, was to win her love, 
which was not exceedingly difficult, as she is an affectionate 
child. 
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It may not be out of place to record herein the fact that 
from the time of Catharine’s admission, Katie M’Girr, 
our other deaf-blind girl, has been her friend. She readily 
comprehended the somewhat peculiar two-hand alphabet, 
and could get at the child’s ideas even when her grammar 
and spelling were especially faulty, and frequently acted 
as interpreter, which certainly was a most interesting case 
of “the blind leading the blind,” the “ ditch” having no 
part in the transaction. 

Among other shortcomings, Catharine had a will anda 
temper of her own, and objected very strongly to being 
crossed ; she would stand up for her rights and defy all 
authority ; but with all this she had a very clear sense of 


what is right and what is wrong, and I soon learned that 
if appealed to accordingly she would yield. On one occa- 
sion she flew into a passion, kicked one girl, and struck 
her staunch friend Katie. This was Sunday morning. An 
hour orso later [ went tothe study room, and took her by the 


hand, saying, “ I am sorry my little girl has been naughty.” 
“What mean nat ?” she asked. I substituted the 
word “bad.” She blushed and began to excuse her con- 
duet. “Is it ght to kick or slap your playmates?” She 
shook her head. ‘“ We love our little girl and feel very 
sorry when she is bad. God wants you to be good.” 
This seemed sufticient, for she immediately said, “I am 
sorry. I will be good.” To this day, with the exception 
of a few less stormy outbursts, she has been all that we 
could wish. 

At the blind school she had learned New York Point, 
but had forgotten it. At least, when I handed her a 
book printed in that system, she informed me that she 
“didn’t now it.” Our text-books are in English Braille, 
and she was given lessons in that. Her reading finger 
had been. idle so long that for some little time progress 
was slow. The contractions bothered her more or less, 
but by persevering she mastered all this sufficiently to 
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take up regular lessons. Three months later she became 
possessed of a book in New York Point, recognized an 
old acquaintance, brightened up, and began to read. It 
had all come back to her. 

Catharine had not been in school two weeks when I 
began to teach her to use the typewriter, using an old 
upper-case machine. It did not take her long to learn 
the position of the keys, but she would not print a single 
letter without consulting me. I sat by her side with my 
hand on the back of her chair. She used the fingers of 
her right hand for printing, and at the same time spelled 
the letters with her left. For instance, take the word 
’ Her left hand spelled the letter s, while with 
her right hand she groped for the corresponding key. 
Having found it, she turned her head toward me. If 
right, | would touch her shoulder. If wrong, I patted 
her hand twice. Before proceeding, she would study the 
route a bit in order to avoid repeating the mistake. 
Finally she ceased to spell with her left hand, and not 
long afterward began to use the fingers of both hands, 
and now prints all her language exercises, Next term 
she can use an ordinary two-case machine. 

In order to assist in developing her mind, Mr. William 
Wade, ever on the alert to perform a kind act, sent her a 
box of beautiful building stones, and these beguiled many 
an otherwise weary.hour. The triangular pieces were also 
especially useful in giving her an idea of mountain peaks 
and mountain ranges when, in March, the study of geog- 
raphy was begun. In order to start her in this study a 
map of the Western Hemisphere, especially prepared for 
the blind, was used, and later a dissected map of the 
United States was put into her hands. All this involved 
much practice in spelling, but as Catharine became inter- 
ested she ceased to complain of the big words. One by 
one the States were taken up, the form studied, and the 
name and capital taught. At first she asked a variety of 


“ sister. 
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questions, as “ What color is it?” then her reading finger 
searched in vain for some name or designating letter, and 
finding none, she asked, “What is the name?” Then 
tossing her head she jerked off the question, “How do 
you know ?” 

Unlike most children, she is not satisfied unless she 
clearly understands each word that is spelled to her. She 
draws her fat fingers tightly over my hand whenever I use 
a word that is entirely new, insists upon an explanation, 
then calmly settles back into her chair and asks to have 
the entire sentence repeated. 

Much more might be said of this afflicted child, but the 
above sketch seems all that is necessary. A casual 
observer might see little in her that is especially attrac- 
tive, but to us who teach her, and have watched her de- 
velop into what she now is, a lovable young girl, the 
change is highly gratifying. 

To sum up the whole matter, Catharine is receiving 
within the walls of dear old Fanwood, where everything 
combines to perfect the work of preparing our children 
for the more difficult portion of life’s journey, a training 
which, we fondly hope, will tend to broaden her mind, 
beautify her character, and fit her to become a credit to 


herself and a useful member of society. 
MYRA L. BARRAGER, 
Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


THE DEAF-BLIND ELIGIBLE TO SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


I HAVE recently learned of a board of a School for the 
Deaf, ruling that a deaf and blind child could not be ad- 
mitted on the ground that the school was for the deaf 
exclusively! Just what kind of faculty to 

Distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side 
this is, properly belongs to the puzzle column of a weekly 
paper. If a child is deaf and blind, it is none the less 
deaf or blind. This question has twice been referred by 
boards of schools for the deaf to their Attorney Generals, 
and in each case the opinion has been rendered that such 
a pupil was eligible under the law, the further question 
of the actual admission being entirely within the discre- 
tion of the board, and there is little doubt that Attorney 


Generals will uniformly give such an opinion. 
W. WADE, 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


ARNOULD, LOUIS. Une Ame en Prison. [A Soul in Prison.] 
Paris: H. Oudin. 1900. 8vo, pp. 24. 


Mr. Arnould gives an interesting sketch of the education of 
Marie Heurtin, a girl deaf-blind from birth, by Sister Sainte- 
Marguerite of the Sisters of Wisdom, Larnay, France. It was 
for this beneficent work of instruction, together with that of 
Marthe Obrecht, who lost sight and hearing at the age of 
four, that the Montyon prize of $400 was awarded to Sister 
Sainte-Marguerite in 1899, as mentioned in the Annals, xlv, 
261. The pamphlet is illustrated by several half-tone pictures 


showing these two pupils at various stages of their instruction. 
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WADE, WILLIAM. The Deaf-Blind. A Monograph, Printed 
for Private Circulation. Indianapolis: Hecker Brothers. 1gor. 
4to, pp. 80. 

The object of this book is to diffuse information concerning 
the education of the blind, proving that it is not as difficult an 
undertaking as is commonly supposed, and showing how 
“any good teacher in our common schools, particularly in 
kindergarten work, is fully qualified to teach a deaf-blind 
pupil, after she learns the manual alphabet.” 

Mr. Wade believes that schools for the deaf and their in- 
structors are better prepared for teaching the deaf-blind than 
are schools for the blind, that women are better teachers than 
men, and that the “moon” print, being the easiest, is the one 
that should be first taught to deaf-blind pupils. 

The work includes a list of sixty deaf-blind persons in the 
United States and Canada enlarged from that published in 
the last volume of the Annals, and gives detailed accounts of 
the education of several deaf-blind persons now in school. It 
is illustrated with a large number of half-tone pictures of 
these and other deaf-blind persons. The style in which the 


book is presented is creditable alike to the author and to the 
printers. 


E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Katharine Henderson has resigned 
her position as teacher and is succeeded by Miss Elizabeth 
Rice, recently of the Colorado School. Miss Mary Frances 
Walker, rrom the Utah School, has been added to the corps of 
teachers. 


American School.—The new primary and oral building has 
been named Cogswell Hall in memory of Dr. Mason F. Cogs- 
well, one of the most active founders of the institution. 

A new industrial building, 45 x 85, arranged to provide for 
the industrial work of both boys and girls, is in process of 
erection. The means to erect it were provided by private 
subscription. 
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Colorado School.--Miss Elizabeth Rice has resigned her 
position as teacher, and Miss Lillian Kerr has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 


Columbia Institution.—The Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., 
member of the board of directors continuously since the es- 
tablishment of the Institution in 1857, died June 30, 1901, 
aged 83. For fourteen years he had been the only surviving 
member of the original board associated with Amos Kendall. 
He attended the closing exercises of the Institution a few 
days before his death and offered the closing prayer. He was 
a man of kindly disposition, genial manners, and strong 
character. 

Professor Samuel Porter, Professor of Mental Science and 
English Philology in the College, 1866-1884, and since 1884 
Emeritus Professor, died in the house in which he was born, in 
Farmington, Connecticut, on the night of Monday, September 
2,1901, aged 91. He retained toa wonderful degree his powers 
of body and mind almost to the last, and when he died it was 
without any organic disease. “It was simply the painless 
ceasing to live of one who had outlived almost all his contem- 
poraries and stood alone.” He was a teacher of the deaf at 
Hartford, New York, and Washington for more than sixty 
years, thus attaining the longest term of service and the 
greatest age of any member of the profession in America. 
During the early years of the Annals he was an associate 
editor and a frequent contributor, and from 1854 to 1861 was 
the sole editor. He also contributed many articles on 
linguistic subjects to other periodicals, and was an associate 
editor of Webster’s International Dictionary. He was a man 
of extensive reading, profound scholarship, sound judgment, 
sweet disposition, and lofty spirit. A fuller sketch of his life 
and estimate of his worth wili be given in the next number of 
the Annals. 

Mr. A. C. Gaw, M. A., late of the Minnesota School, has 
been appointed stenographer to President Gallaudet, and will 
also devote part of his time to teaching. Professor Herbert 
E. Day and Miss Sarah H. Porter, who have been pursuing 
courses of graduate study in the Columbian University, have 
received from that University the degree of Master of Arts. 
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Gallaudet College has conferred the degree of Master of Arts 
in course upon Mr. Albert F. Adams, B. A., Instructor in 
Gymnastics in the College, and the honorary degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity upon Mr. Francis Maginn, of Belfast, 
Treland. 


Genoa (Italy) Institution—A profusely illustrated and 
handsomely printed large quarto pamphlet of 50 pages has 
‘been issued from the Institution press in memory of the 
centennial anniversary of the establishment of the Institution. 
It contains the history of the Institution and a sketch of its 
founder, Padre Ottavio G. B. Assarotti, by the present director, 
Dr. Silvio Monaci, and the addresses made and letters received 
on the occasion of the centennial celebration, May 26, 1901. 


Illinois School.—Miss Mary J. Sheridan, teacher, returns 
after one year’s rest; Miss Daisie McIntire, trained by Miss 
Glenn, takes the place of Mrs. Thompson, resigned; Miss 
Margaret Russel, from the Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss 
Marian Fairbank, a graduate of Carleton College and of the 
training class in the Clarke Institution, are added to the corps 
of instructors; Miss Mary Eaton, a graduate of the Chicago 
Sloyd School, and a teacher of experience, succeeds Miss Sjo- 
lander as teacher of Sloyd; Miss Josephine A. Bakewell, a 
graduate of the Boston Normal School of Physical Culture, 
succeeds Miss Sauter; Mr. Herbert A. Hess, of Swamscott, 
Mass., succeeds Mr. Hainline as instructor in photography ; 
Miss Alice Plouer succeeds Miss Helen Kennedy as librarian, 
and Miss Kennedy enters the Illinois State University as a 
student in the Library Department. 


Iowa School.—Mr. C. S. Zorbaugh, a faithful and success- 
ful teacher for the past thirty-seven years, has retired from 
the work on account of failing health. Mr. J. Schuyler Long, 
late of the Wisconsin School, is appointed teacher in the 
Academic Department, Miss J. T. Geddes in the Oral Depart- 
ment, Miss Florence Parks teacher of drawing, and Miss L. 
T. Johnson, late of the Pennsylvania Institution, teacher of 
Sloyd. 
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Kansas Institution.—Miss Mellen and Miss Wright have 
resigned. Miss Margaret Stevenson, late of the Illinois 
Institution, and Miss Granger, who has taken a course of 
training in articulation work in the Ohio Institution, have been 
added to the corps of instruction. 


Maryland School.—Miss Margaret Ashby Lyle, B. S., a 
graduate of Caldwell College and of the Normal Department of 
Gallaudet College, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Michigan School.—At the opening of school in September, 
the instruction of a few boys in house decoration, fresco paint- 
ing, etc., will be taken up, and if found to be satisfactory and 
practical, it will form one of the industries regularly taught. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Gaw have resigned 
their positions as teachers. Mr. A. W. Dobyns, M. A., from 
the Washington State School, Mr. F. R. Wheeler, M. A., from 
the Illinois Institution, and Miss Mary E. Scheetz, an experi- 
enced kindergartner, have been appointed. Miss Amy E. 
Snider, after a year’s leave of absence, most of which was spent 
in visiting schools for the deaf, has returned to the work. 


Mississippi Institution.—Miss Adah Saunders, who has 
taught in this school since January, 1896, resigned in June to 
be married. Miss Cambria Gaston, a normal student last 
year, will teach a class this year. 


Montana School.—Miss Carrie R. Stinson, formerly a teacher 
in the North Carolina and Washington State Schools, and last 
year matron of this school, has been appointed teacher. 


Nebraska School.—Miss Martha B. Edwards, from the Iowa 
School, and Miss Ota B. Crawford, a graduate of the Nebraska 
School, who has studied at Gallaudet College and the State Uni- 
versity, are appointed teachers, and Mr. C. E. Comp, formerly 
of this school and later of the Oregon School, is appointed 
instructor in printing. Mr. J. H. Parry, instructor in man- 
ual training, Miss Ora Vivien, Miss Clara Andrews, Miss Mary 
McNamar, and Mr. Norman Shreeve, have resigned their 
positions as teachers. 
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New Mexico School.—The school is closed for two years 
from July 1 on account of the failure of the legislature to make 
an appropriation for its support. 


New York Institution.—Mr. William E. Clarke, a teacher in 
this Institution from 1869 to 1874, was accidentally drowned 
while boating with his children near his home in New Berne, 
North Carolina, in June last. He was a brother of Messrs. 
F. D. and T. P. Clarke, of the Michigan School. His amiable 
disposition, clear mind, and high character, made him an 
excellent teacher, but he was attracted to the study of the law, 
and resigned his position in the Institution to make that his 
profession. He practiced it successfully until his death, serv- 
ing also for some time as a member of the North Carolina 
Legislature. 


North Carolina (Raleigh) Institution.—A wood-working 
department, together with carpentering and mechanical and 
architectural drawing, has been established, and Mr. G. A. 
Edwards, a recent graduate of the Colored Normal School at 
Greensboro, N. C., has been elected to take charge of it. A 
home science department has been established with a view to 
teaching all its branches, especially cooking, and Mrs. Alice V. 
Williams, formerly a teacher in a like department in the Greens- 
boro Normal School, has been elected to teach therein. A de- 
partment of technical sewing, dressmaking, fancy work, etc., 
has also been established, and Mrs. Blanche Wilkins Williams, 
a graduate of the Minnesota School, and wife of Mr. C. 
N. Williams, supervisor of the colored department, is to be 
the teacher. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Mr. E. F. Mumford, 
M. A., a graduate of Wake Forest College and of the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College, has been added to the 
corps of teachers in the Manual Department, and Miss Mabel 
Haynes, daughter of the late Mr. Z. W. Haynes, a recent 
graduate of the State Normal and Industrial College ‘of North 
Carolina, to the corps of teachers in the Oral Department. 

North Dakota School.—When this School was established 
in 1890, it received a grant of 40,000 acres of land, none of 
which could be sold for less than ten dollars an acre. The 
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last Legislature ordered the first sale of 5,000 acres to be made 
this fall. The amount realized will be not less than $50,000, 
which will be put at interest, and the interest will be placed 
in the hands of the Board to be spent as it may direct. Thus 
the School will soon be in receipt of an income independent 
of legislative appropriations. The Legislature also passed a 
law recognizing this School as a part of the educational sys- 
tem of the State, and made a standing appropriation of thir- 
teen per cent. of a one-mill tax on the assessed valuation of 
the State. 

Miss Edith B. Pyle and Miss Lillian Curd have resigned 
their positions to teach in other schools. Miss Mabel Park, 
of Santa Barbara, California, has been appointed as a teacher. 

A new boiler-house and shop building has been erected dur- 
ing the summer, at a cost of about $6,000. Carpentry will be 
introduced this year. 


Ohio Institution. —Miss Anna Clark, who has been teaching 
in this Institution for several years, was married at the close 
of school, and her place was filled by the appointment of Miss 
Hazel Reese, who took the normal course and was substitute 
teacher last year. Miss Cloa G. Lamson, B. A., a graduate of 
Gallaudet College, has been appointed as substitute teacher. 


Ontario Institution.—Mr. Duncan John McKillop, who had 
been connected with the school as pupil and teacher for thirty 
years, died May 9, 1901, aged 52. During that time, as Mr. 
Mathison said at his funeral, he had merited and enjoyed the 
esteem and respect of every officer, teacher, and pupil. He 
was always ready to help any of the deaf, to advise them in 
difficulty, to sympathize with and aid them in trouble. 


Oregon School.—Miss Susie Boyd has resigned on account 
of sickness in the home of her parents, and Miss Nellie Cobb, 
formerly of the Mystic School, has been appointed to the 
Oral Department. Miss Emma Olds, who took training in 
this school last year, has been appointed in the place of Miss 
Yetta Baggerman, resigned. Miss Florence Divine, late 
supervisor of girls, has been added to the corps of teachers. 
Mr. C. E. Comp, instructor of printing, has resigned to accept 
a similar position in the Nebraska School, and Mr. Augustus 
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Hesley, of Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed to fill that 
vacancy. Dressmaking and wood-working and Sloyd have 
been introduced. 

During the past two years a little sheet containing con- 
tributions from and forthe primary classes has been published, 
usually twice a month, alternating with the Gazetteer. It is 
called the School Jotter. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Fayetta Peck resigned 
her position in May, and Miss K. G. Van Dusen, who was 
trained at this school, took her place. Miss M. E. Conner, 
teacher of the highest class, and Mr. O. 8S. Stoddard, in- 
structor of Sloyd and physical culture classes, have also re- 
signed, both to take up other work. 


St. Louis Day-School.—Miss Sara Frances Small, a normal 
student at Gallaudet College last year, has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 


South Carolina Institution.—The following appointments 
have been made: Mrs. G. D. Coleman, teacher of drawing, 
painting, etc.; Mrs. M. M. Thackston, teacher in the Oral De- 
partment; Mr. W. Laurens Walker, Principal of the Literary 
Department; and Mr. J. M. Frierson, teacher in the Depart- 
ment for Colored Pupils. 

Mrs. V. E. Walker, matron for more than twenty years, has 
resigned. 

A three-story brick building of twenty-five rooms, equipped 
with steam heat and electric lights, has been erected for the 
Department for Colored Pupils. 

A contract has been given out for a three-story school 
building for the Department for Whites, to contain a chapel 
with a gallery, twenty classrooms, the principal’s office, a 
teacher’s room, and eight music rooms for the blind. 


South Dakota School.—Miss Marion E. Finch, a student of 
Gallaudet College, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Tennessee School.—-Miss Iva Dixon has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Delia L. Moses, a teacher in the Manual Depart- 
ment, who resigned at the close of the last session and was 
married June 25 to Mr. Fred. A. Roberts. 
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Texas School.—Mr. Elmer D. Read, M. A., a graduate of 
Illinois College and of the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Utah School.—In the last number of the Annals, mention- 
ing the resignation of Mr. Metcalf, it was said he had been 
superintendent since 1899. The date should have been 1889. 

Mr. Ezra 8S. Henne, late of the Virginia Institution; Mr. O. 
G. Daniels, M. A., a graduate of Tufts College and of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College; Mrs. Marie L. S. 
Nelson, for many years an oral teacher in the Rhode Island 
and Kentucky schools; and Mr. John P. Bush, for four years 
boys’ supervisor in this school, have been appointed to the va- 
cancies caused by the promotion of Mr. Driggs and the resig- 
nations of Mrs. Florence C. Metcalf, Miss M. Frances Walker, 
and Mr. Wm. N. Marshall. Miss Lizzie Maughan,a graduate 
of the State Agricultural College, has been engaged as in- 
structor of domestic science. 

Virginia Institution.—Mrs. G. D. Euritt has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Henne as assistant in the high class and in the 
Articulation Department. Miss Elizabeth Jones will teach a 
deaf-blind boy during the coming year Both of these ladies 
have been living in this Institution for the past five years. 

The tailor shop has been discontinued for the reason that 
tailoring is not considered a suitable trade for the deaf. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Frances Barker, 
who has been connected with this Institution for the past nine 
years, has retired to enjoy a much-needed rest. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Edith B. Pyle, late of the North Dakota 
School. Miss Alice M. White, a graduate of Miss Garrett's 
training school, succeeds Miss Laura E. Bell, who found it 
necessary to return to her home after a year’s experience in 
teaching. 

When the contract was entered into for the erection of a 
new Institution to take the place of the one destroyed by fire 
one of the wings was omitted. Since then the Trustees have 
succeeded in securing money enough to complete the entire 
building in accordance with the original plans and specifica- 
tions. Work is already under way, and the building will be 
completed before the fall term of 1902. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A young lady, graduate from high school and college, desires a position 
as teacher or assistant matron. Has been in training in one of the lead- 
ing institutes for the past year. Highest recommendations. Address 
GrapuaTE, care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A hearing young man, whose father has long been a teacher of the deaf, 
desires a position as teacher. He has had some experience and can teach 
either by the combined or oral method. Good references. Address 
TEACHER, care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, 
D. C. 


A young lady, thoroughly familiar with the sign-language, desires a 
position in a school for the deaf. She has substituted in one of the 
southern institutions, and has also had a year’s experience in teaching 
asemi-mute pupil orally. Highest testimonials. Address Miss JuLierre 
S. CurpestErR, Romney, West Va. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College desires a position as teacher, girls’ 
supervisor, or assistant matron. Highest recommendations. Apply to 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Ohio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fundamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. The chart has been adopted by the 
Ohio School and other State schools for the deaf. For prices, address 
R. H. Atwoop, 838 East Oak Street, Columbus, O. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Established 1847. Complete sets of 
the Annals may now be obtained at $2.00 a volume. Volumes i, ii, ix, 
x, xiv to xlv, inclusive, and the last two numbers of volume xiii, are un- 
bound and will be soldseparately. Volumes iii and iv, v and vi, vii and viii, 
xi and xii, together with the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been 
bound two volumes in one. ‘These will be sold only as bound. Single 
numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present issue, will be sold 
at 50 cents each. Indexes to the first twenty, the third ten, and the 
fourth ten volumes 50 cents each. The first two indexes, bound together 
in cloth, $1.00. The three indexes, bound together in cloth, $1.50. 
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